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principle at stake had. 
the first of the two 


_ | have contented himself with adopting a p 
of argument, and not to have concerned 

the principles which were really at stake. 

Indeed, we are bound to say, 
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seemed to us, took the. most truly 
constitutional views of these questions.-His 
legislation which followed the Civil wars, — fixed 
had hitherto been floating. Before that time 
such thing as a er The ar members of the House 
‘were all professed! urchmen, 

man Catholics who sat in Parliament 

were exceptions and merely tolerated until it was seen 
whether the breach between the two Churches was finally ir- 
reparable. ‘When the essential tendencies of Puritanism 
on the one hand, and the finality of the breach between Rome 
and Canterbury on the other, had been fully demonstrated 
then, and not till then, were both classes of malcontents 
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Commons, positively refused to agree to the 
amendments. This, of co been fore- 
‘ory leaders in the House of Lords, and they were 


prepared, to stand firm ; but Sir Robert Peel declined the onus 


the blithe lark runs up the golden stair 


r members of the “ Church.” 
from heaven to earth, 


Lyndhurst, and Wellington, and Peel, just as much as Lord 


the amendment in the Housé ot Commons; and 
that it was at this particular juncture, when the, 


disgusted with their defeat in the House of Lords, 


olland or Lord Grey, confined 
supposition that’ Papists and Presb 
from all share in the State, solely because 


themselves entirely to the 
yterians had been excluded 


air, 
it with jubilant sweet sounds of mirth! 
How far he seems, how far. 


expected to resign, that, in contemplation of 


nt, those arrangements were n, which the Times 
has been the. first to. make public, he’ feeble resistance 


With the light u 
Is it a bird or star 
That shines and sings? 


pon his wings— and not at all because they were apostate. 
. to be dangerous they might now cease to be proscribed. |' 


Above this view of the question, Lord Lyndhurst, weimagine, 





Robert Peel to the Corporation Bill, in its orig 


’ wbrongh the Lower House, had completed the 


did not rise. And it is unfair to tax any man with 


What matter if the days be dark and frore. tency who changes his views on such a mere matter of detail 


‘This sunbeam tells of other 


which his faintheartedness in the Reform struggle. 
and a powerful sect on of the Tory party was 


to hail Lyndhurst as its chief. Sill the only chance of 


And singing in the light that 

he overtakes futurity ; 

nder cloud-arches vast 

He peeps, and sees behind 

Great summer coming fast 
Adown the wind ! 
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as this. As far, however, as the practical sagacity and fore- 
sight of the promoters o concerned, Lord 
Lyndhurst was as wrong’as the rest. He predic’ 
land would be tranquil; that the priesthood would be loyal ; 
against the Established Church of the em- 

expected. He lived tosee Ireland more 

urbulent than she had been for half a century; the 
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floods him o’er, Emancipation were 
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ire would have to be 
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scheme. successfully depended, of course, 
the party together, 80 as to show a united front 
in every conflict that ensued. But this degree, 
was soon discovered to be unattainable, eel 
le following in both Houses. The last effort 


Constitutional party was now, therefore, abandoned ; 
Conservative cause iacilly relinquished to a leader 


the law of the land Ary 
lives and properties of individuals; and Romish members of 
the House of Commons: assiduously 
ing every conceivable device for the 


hood heading a crusade 
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And now he dives into a rainbow’s rivers, 
In streams of gold and purple he is drowned, 
Shrilly the arrows of his song he shivers, 


peek 
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more to undermine the public faith in it than 
ever lived. 


same time, it is but just to Sir Robert Peel to con- 


“As — stormy drops were turned to sound ; 


He scales a cloudy tower, 


Church. In 1851 he confessed as much with his own lips. 
We gladly pass from the contemplation of this. subject to 


rt which he was asked to give to the. 


amendments on Municipal Corporations, Bill was Parsak 

eral scheme for depriving bim of the leadership of, his; 
secondly, that many firm Tories agreed with him 
that all that it was possible to effect, in the way of, 
Conservative principles, after the Reform Bill, must be the 


another great struggle, wherein Lord 
shone forth with unclouded lustre in the 
the foundations of which lay deep in logic, 


On the question of Parliamentary Reform, usly 
completed by the Whigs when, with unskilled hands and 
dizzy heads, they mounted the chariot of the State, Lord 


Faintly, like fallen dew 
His‘fast notes shower. 


Let every wind be hushed, that I may hear 
ondrous things he tells the world below; 
Things that we dream of he is watching near ; 
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a philosophy, and 


promise, and that it was absolu ely necessary: 
the English and the Irish Corporations on, 


the altarof the Irish Church. How the Conservative party, 
made use of the Irish Corporation Bill as a lever to extort the 
. mn of the odious “ ry Sy clause” is well 


Hopes that we never dreamed he would bestow. 
ome ne — hath rolled 
e tes again, 
Or surely hed hati told 


Lyndhurst spoke twice, and twice succeeded in arresting 
headlong race. It is, in some sense, unfortunate for his fame, 
tliat he had been preceded by such a statesman as Mr. Can- 


known., And it may be that 
ning, who, in his various speeches on the subject, had ex- 


Peel feared, if he 


offered any further opposition to the English Corporation 
Bill, he would preclude himself from usilg the Trish one as a 
means of making terms with the enemy. rd Lyndhurst be- 
lieved there was no necessity for making terms. Which was 
ight it were mere waste of time to speculate, : 
wenty years had passed over the head of Lord Lyndhurst 
before he again, and for the last time, stood forward in defence 
of our ancient Constitution. But a lapse of time, which re-. 
duces other men from old age to senility, had wrought no, 


All heaven to men! hausted both reason and rhetoric. But still Mr. Canning had 


been dead four years when Lord Lyndhurst’ “rose to his 
height” in that memorable debate which tore in two the se- 
cond Reform Bill. The arguments of that illustrious man, to 
whom Sir Robert Peel so beautifully applied the words in 
which Ulysses deplores the chance which had made any con- 
test: possible for the possession of the arms of Achilles, would 
well bear repetition from the lips of his ablest disciple. And 
certainly, we may, in turn, apply to Lord Lyndhurst the clas- 
sical quotation” which Lord Palmerston so 
justly used in praise of that statesman’s pu 


And through that glory sees new worlds foreshown. 
And hears high songs and triumphs yet tocome; 
He woos the air of time 
With thrills of golden chords, 
And makes the world to climb 
On linkéd words. 


in him. In 1856 he declaimed against the intro- 
into the House of Lords, not only with as, 


much logic and as much learning, but with as much courage 
and pels vehemence as he had ever displayed when at his 
After an elaborate argument, embracing the whole 
tutional bearings of the question, he did not hesitate to 
contrast the dependence and inefficiency of the Senate of 
France with the vigour, patriotism, and spirit of the British 
House of Lords, 

This, it must be owned, was certainly going to the point ; 
and, indeed, it is one of the very few occasions on which Lord 
permitted himself to appeal to‘any great general 
principles or the broad lessons of history. Indeed, the whole 
debate ‘was afterwards described by Lord Granville, as the 

teat at which he had ever been present in their Lordahip’s 


ouse, 
The last transaction affecting the constitution of Parliament 
with which the name of Lord Lyndhurst is associated is the 
of the Jews to Parliament, The means by which 
this:measure was finally accomplished, in the session of 1858, 
is probably still fresh im the reader's memory. A Bill was 
t down from the House ot Lords for empowering either 
yuse to resolve, upon any particular occasion, that certain 


What if his hairs be gray, his 
If Wealth forsakes him, and if f 
onder unbars the thousand gates to him; 
Truth never fails, nor beauty waxeth old; 
More than he tells, his eyes 
Behold, bis spirit hears— 
ef and joy, and sighs 
wixt joy and tears. 


stitution could have been saved, Lord Lyndhurst’s speeches 
would have saved it. Clearly the two main points to be 
argued, as far as the principle was concerned, were these :— 
First, what was the intention of the Constitution, and had 
that intention been defeated by the chan 
made in the distribution of wealth an 
condly, if this were not so, was the working of the existing 
system so bad as to make a Reform Bill indispensable, even 
though it went the length of giving a new Constitution? Th 
style in which Lord Lyndhurst argued both of these points 
was masterly; and the force with which he turned against 
themselves certain previous admissions of the Whig leaders 
would have caused any set of men to pause who were not 
obstinately bent upon arriving at a given goal through sense 
and through nonsense. 
The second reading of the second Reform Bill was thrown 
out in the Lords by a majority of forty-one. The division 
took place early in the morning of the 8th of October; and 
rogued soon afterwards. In less than six 
weeks, however, Parliament reassembled; and a third Reform 
Bill was carried through the House of Commons. 


«which. time had 


Best is the man who with the sovnd of song 
charm away the heartache, and forget 
penary and the sting of wrong 
And drown the fatal whisper of regret! 
Darker are the abodes 
Of kings, though his be poor, 
While fancies, like the gods 
Pass through his door. 


thou scalest heaven upon thy wings, 
liflest. a glad heart into the skies ; 
maketh his own sunrise while he sings, 
And turns the dusky earth to paradise. 


Parliament was pro 


words in the oath m 


t be dispensed with, This measure 


was proposed by Lord La , and received, after some hesi- 
support of Lord Derby, who held that it would ter- 
the dinner 


that the Tory party had begun to lose 
rd Lyndhurst and the 
against the second reading of this Bill they found 
themselves left in a minority—the numbers being 184 


the interval it ap 


I see thee gail along, hope ; and when 


Far up the sunny streams; 
Unseen, I hear hissong, 
I see his dreams. 


ion between the two Houses, while:saving, 


atthe same time, their lordships’ consciences and honour. 
Lord Lyndhurst, who had moved the second reading of the 
saw the practical object of that measure which he 
had advocated for so many years taken out of his own hands, 


75 against. All that it was then possible for Lord 
to do, he'did. He rallied his party in committee, an 
many of those who, 

but departed, from. its ranks.” 


ene oceemeeenenenl 


his own words, “had not 
LORD LYNDHURST. 


The result was, that 


in another way, with his usual serene in- 


pr Fase 4 

difference to. all considerations of mere vanity. He must have 
ugine, from the very first, that ss Bill was an in- 
evitabl of the legislation of ’28.and '29. But, as on 


when he made his motion for postponing the disfranchising 
clauses’ of the Bill to the enfranchising ones, he obtained a 
majority against Ministers of thirty-five, Had Ministers 

cepted this decision they would have end 
visions of the Bill which they, doub' 


ic question had, by 1829, been exhaus- 
far as principles were concerned ; the fact 


teat Roman Catholi 
Wing, that the real iss 


angered those ‘pro- 
ue had been fought and lost in 1828, on tleas, deemed the most im- 


rporation Acts; and the Roman Catholic 


Emancipation Bill, so with regard to Jewish Disabilities, he 
argued the question on its own particular merits, hegre 
that the restrictive clauses of the oath had never been direc 

against the Jews, and not rising to the contemplation of that 


Tepeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
to some reasoners, Church and State were one 
iritually the State was contained within 
itically the Church within the State. Such 
the view of many men who differed very widely upon 


portant. When Manchesterand Bir 
they wanted, the honour and emolument, namely, of two re- 
presentatives in Parliament, th 
zealous for disfranchisin, 
would never do, and 


perhaps, become less 
an T 
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by which all persons nut members of the 


wnt, were held de jure to be excluded from parti- 
ci n in the national State. ; 
moral and intellectual endowments of this great man 


f Coleridge, of Arnold, of Mr. Gladstone. Accord- 
to these, a National State and a National Church should 
S-extensive, The fact that many of the inhabitants of the 
do not belong to the one does not affect its nationali 


that at this moment the hopes of both the 

Lord Lyndhurst. He was 
lingness to make one of a Cabinet 
that should fight out the battle with the Commons. How far 


were centred on 
Majesty,‘and declared his wil 


hest order.’ Undaunted courage, in the face of 
a haar and in the teeth of the most deter- 


ous 
Sead orioalsicn a spirit as indifferent to mere general 
clamour as it was prompt to resent and to punish particular 
imputations; fidelity to his friends and ca!m disdain of bis 
were the most prominent of his ethical characteris 


no part in the other 


r, as the Legislature 
‘to be the embodiment 
ndensed essen! 


€ national will, and, so to 

of the nation, those who stand 

fit are, as it were, extra-national, 

tious of the populus and the pilebs in old 

down to 1828, was the posi 
ry denomination 


the Duke himself, with his well-known terror of civil contests, 
supported or shared in this resolve is not exactly known. 
But whatever might have been his Grace’s sentiments, the 
bolder section of the Tory party was not sufficiently numer- 


y deep responsibility. Pw 
i i 1882. and in 1885 he ‘ga hdl 
t their early life in resistance, and then sudden- | in 1882. pingeek of 
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occasions 
particular talent was all that was required, 


remain.as models for all time. Among these, of course, are to 
his famous “ w 


cal aneaiensanid sa Of the Very fo oa iss of pactiaebahary 
one 0 lew examples 0 
jr ys ‘which has ex an immediate influence “eiee 


pa opinion, and brought Whig ministries to the dust by 
lows of which the marks, so to were visible to the 
naked eye. After every one of attacks it was felt 
throughout the kingdom—in the market-place and on the 
Stock Exchange, in Pall-Mall and in May Fair—that the 
‘was 80 much the weaker, and had lost so much more 

of its small remaining stock of credit. 
The of Lord urst’s acquisi 
wide; = was not wider so og im . — 
eway. memory was ing; an rs us that 
he showed, while on the betiok, capacity oxeal to the repu- 
tation which the greatest English la has attained. It is 
not, therefore, to any natural inaptitude for the ae 
of first rine tom that we are to assign the neglect of them 
which, in certain parts of his career, we fancy we detect. We 
should rather attribute it to the fact that he was forty-six 
years of age before he embarked in politics, and that nearly 
twenty of these had been passed in the study and practice of 
the common law. By that time of life a man’s intellectual 
habits are formed. John mee! had never had any in- 
ducement to study politics from a scientific point of view, nor 
to make himself master of the great questions which then 
p mye parliament. He was not likely to do so when he 
‘ound himself Solicitor-General at fifty years of age, and over- 
whelmed with practical work. When he had to speak on the 
Roman Catholic question in parliament he got it up hurriedly, 
as he might have done a case on circuit; and, of course, it was 
quite nat under such circumstances, that he should adopt 
the views of the majority of the party to which he ‘had at- 
tached himself. He has told us himself that fresh inquiry 
into the question made him acquainted with many circum- 
stances that materially altered his opinions. Even on the sub- 
ject of nerpempe reform nobody can say how much or 
how little he was indebted to Mr. Canning, or to the debates 
in the House of Commons in the summer of 1881. If, there- 
fore, on neither of these im t subjects he displayed much 
original thought nor elevation of view, we do not, on that ac- 
count, assume that his intellect was inadequate to the occa- 
sion. That would indeed be absurd. All we think is, thathe 
came too late into politics to do himself full justice as a 
statesman, as he was afterwards too much absorbed by states- 
——- to do himself full justice asalawyer. Between these 
conflicting claims bis genius had scarcely fair play; and his 
fame, we think, will rest hereafter on a lower basis than he 
—_ otherwise have succeeded in securing. He —— have 
eclipsed Lord Mansfield, or he might have equalled Mr. Pitt. 
But both politics and law are mistresses who it no rivals ; 
nor ‘was any exceptional indulgence extended to the late Lord 
Lyndhurst. 


i 


CAPTAIN BLUENOSE. 


“Great news, glorious news! Victory ! 
falling back! Flensburg has been taken. Flensburg has 
hoisted the German colours. Hoch liebe Deutschland!” 


* Lord Melbourne had characterised some statement of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s as “ artful.” Lord Lyndhurst replied in words which 
#0 enraged the Prime Minister that he quite forgot himself: “ ‘I 
wish’, exclaimed he, in a of * that the noble duke 
Wellington) had been here;’ om turning towards Lord Lynd- 
juret, he continued—‘ the noble duke w have sooner cut his 
ht hand off, than have taken such a course as that taken by the 
noble and learned lord: the noble duke is a gentleman; the noble 
duke is a man of honour.’ Suddenly a cloud settled over the fea- 
tures of the insulted peer: the compression of the lips, and the 
gleam of the e revealed the thunder which was slee 
within. A di stillness re throughout the house. 
uret rose from his and spoke in a calm, firm tone :— 
« The noble viscount says he wishes the noble duke had been here, 
because the noble duke is a gentleman and » man of honour. 
‘That observation, which is true of the noble duke, was applied by 
the noble viscount in such manner as to bear a different con- 





struction when applied to others: I beg an explanation.’ Lord 
Melbourne would have shrunk from pling th his strong an- 
tagonist. ‘ When I said that the noble ¢ uke, he, * was 


@ gentleman.and a man of honour, I did not say that anybody else 
was nob cigeieenedé & man of honour.’ This subter- 
fage was of no avail. ‘The words,’ rejoined Lord Lyndharst, ‘ are 
le of a particular construction : again ask the noble viscount 

what he meant by them,’ The Premier not having risen to answer 
the question, Lord Lyndhurst ees his seat, and was in the act 
of leaving the house, when Lo ya err started to his feet, and 
entreated his friend to remain. The latter resuméd his seat. .A 
few remarks then dropped from Lord ham. Lord Lynd- 
hurst once more rose, and with a Jook and tone which could not 
be misinterpreted, demanded an aeeaien *I must insist on 
wing,’ said he, ‘from the noble viscount, whether he meant to 
searey an dmapatation on my character; whether he meant to sa 


P that he had allowed 
himself to be carried away by passion. ‘I do not recollect’—such 
was his contession—' what Pesid : I donot know what 
the excitement? of 


Imost words,’”’ 


retract the 
dae eee eae 
sired to een taost cuitade wh re 
Whig Minister made to tr = 


look nearly as small as it is possible 





Rostock ed, yo ene: a 
Schleswig-Holstein,” broke in a half-ti rman, advan 
me out 8 tankand invitiagly, while 


“Here they are: here they come!” and a rush on the part of 

Tegi-tenehs as the gateways of yards, 
or the mouths of lanes and alleys—cut sbort the threatened 
quarrel, and my curiosity kept me in the village street, while 
the old man, muttering curses on the mutineers, remained at 
my side. We heard the roll of drumsand the heavy tramp of 
marching men, and strained our eyes towards the Fiens- 
burg road, whence a cloud of dust began slowly to whirl along 
before the light summer breeze. What we were about to see 
was no doubtful spectacle.» The Danish troops, beaten back 
at all points by the weight of superior numbers, were retreat- 
ing towards the islands, and a column of infantry was to pass 
through Steerup ; the artillery, cavalry, and baggage, with the 
bulk of the army, being sent along the broader nomen: that 
traverses Hollebul. The Prussians and the onary 
army of Schleswig-Holsteiners had already occupied the prin- 
cipal towns of the duchy, and the Isle of Alsen was spoken 

aa the probable refuge of the overmatched Danes. 

On they came, matating regularly enough, and preserving 
a martial aspect; but, for ali that, the sight was a melancholy 
one, There was a gloomy expression on the faces of the 
beaten soldiers, but it varied much. Some looked sullenly 
downwards, as if unwilling to catch the eye of any spectator 
of their disaster, others stared defiantly at the unsympathbising 
faces of the and a few preserved a bright bold look, 
as of men who had done their and who only suc- 
cumbed to odds that no courage could cope with. Many were 
wounded, having a bloody handkerchief tied i 
brows, or wearing an arm in a sling, and some were footsore, 
or lamed by slight gun-shot hurts, and had to limp painfully 
to keep # Oy. the rest.. The drums beat, and the colours 
fluttered ; but there was a funereal sadness about the pageant; 
and, by the dark looks of the Danes, I could see that they 
knew —— were passing t hacrowd of ill-wishers. 

Still, if no cheer, no friendly word, ed the retiring 
troops, itis equally certain that no actual insult was offered to 
them. Not a villager spoke above breath. Indeed, the men 
kept back, though the women: pressed forward as if to show 
the breast-knots and fluttering streamers of the German co- 
lours, and the Schleswig-Holstein rosettes, that they wore. 
The bells in the church tower had ceased their clangour ; but, 
of course, the flags still flaunted from roof, and spire, and case- 
ment, and wherever the Danes cast their eyes they were met 
by signs of mute hostility.- The discipline of the troops, and 
the temper of their chiefs, were such as surprised me. With- 
out a threat, or a nagnsing. pertune, they pushed steadily on; 
though once I saw a tall officer, whose arm was in a sling ban- 
ieaale look up at the gaudy banner, red, black, and gold, that 
flapped on. the church tower, and clutch his drawn sword 
the tighter with his uninjured hand, as he bent his head and 
strode on. And, when the Danish rear-guard was passing the 
last houses of the Steerup, the bells struck up the joy-peal 
again, while the people raised an insulting shout of: 

“ Run, Danes, or jans will catch you! Schleswig-Hol- 
stein gléube!” And,/at that taunt, a dozen soldiers faced-about, 
and ordered arms, as if to fire; but an officer hurried back ; 
the muskets were shouldered again, and the faint sound of the 
Danish drum soon died away in the distance, 

“ Let us go home,” said Captain Bluenose, with an extra 
hoarseness in his deep strong voice; and home we went. The 
home whither I, an ish lad of seventeen, and my surly 
guide, were wending our = under the load of 8, and 

ping-poles, and creels well filled with pike and perch, was 
Fladswist, a village lying north of Steerup, and nearer to the 
fens and the coast. If Steerup was chiefly German (though 
there were Danish families too, sitting, with sad hearts, in 
back rooms, and trying to shut out the qeaees: of the ene- 
mies of their country), Fladswist was as Scandinavian as Ha- 
rold Harfager. Quite nine houses out of ten were inhabited 
by people of the pure Danish stock; many of them natives of 
the isles, or North Jutland. But the most thorough Dane, in 
heart and soul, that dwelt in Fladswist, was certainly my 
e, philosopher, and friend, in all matters of boating, fish- 

ng and fowling, Captain Bluenose. 
- This old man’s real name was Peter Voss. He was a 
man. -He had served, I think, as a “ powder mon- 
key,” “ey ay rate a8 a-boy, on board one of the Danish fri- 


in penhagen sea-fight in 1807. An unlucky shot 
m the ship had red the Dane’s smansine, doles 
dreadful m: ef, and blowing poor little Peter,as he phrased it 


“like a feather” up the hatchway. The child was not maim 

nor blinded ; but a quantit the loose powder was 
blown into his face, and diaigared him for » Producing the 
effect. of a ghastly and indelible tattooing. Hence, Peter Voss 
received the title of Bluenose, which stuck to him to the last. 
He had been man-of-war’s man, smuggler, boatswain of an 
Indiaman pilot, mate of an opium clipper, and 


, @ Singapore 
;| what not. At last he had come back, well to do, from the far 


East ; had married the heiress of a small Schleswig farmer, 


. | and sueceeded in the right of his wife to the farm. But he 


had never, quite divorced himself from the blue waters on 
eT atiddem Wegal tees He was still master and 


and made many a pro- 

quae, aC igene s08 
—__— -down,. salt ab, wna and’ Bormey 
anglicised inte Captain Bluences, fingh to its 


. {it by taking pupils, 


their | called her—would listen with her grave blue ¢ 


among the islands, | tim 





For the tough old seaman bore no | 2 fo the Britons 
his own share of the defeat which “ Ne woys Nore 
inflicted on Prince 


Hence, no doubt, bh 
Mr. 


Blenck, the pastor of wast, a great classical ‘schol, 
and accomplished ling, as are persons in Non, 
tt whose humble life is the whitewash 
walls of a Lutheran manse. Blenck’s Was smal, 


since th his glebe was he did not 

1 pana A the Danish oe 

fashioned way, there were no bevier farmers, aud he adiet © 
three Eng f 


had been cahat: as soon as the revolutionary disturbancy 


broke out through Western Europe, their parents fearing 
t come to harm among the wars and riots that pretint 


guise | I, then, was the only pupil left, and as I had a good deal y . 


leisure, was glad to ms nan aie of Captain Einennes, tha les 
fowler and fisher in that city of fowlers and fishers, and to «. 
joy the sports of the country under. his guidance. The skip 
per was well off; he could indulge himself with a holiday 
twice a week without much detriment to his affairs, ang j 
was wonderful what havoc ‘among bitds and fish, his ling 
and nets, his guns and decoys contriyed to make. 

At Voss’s farm I was always a welcome guest. His wif 
was dead, but he was not alone in the world, for besides Hy 
Voss, his son, he had a daughter, Lilien. Han was about p 
own age, a handsome, dreamy-eyed boy, with a sweet temper 
and a slow intellect, a direct contrast to:his fierce old father. 
who was fiery by nature, though he had a peculiar power of 
concealing his emotion beneath an exterior as rigid as that of 
amask. Lilien was a@ovely little creature of nine or 
with hair like rippled gold, the brightest face, the bluest eyes, 
and the light step of a fairy. Indeed, one might have 
the girl for a fairy, her cleverness and grace being somethin; 
surprising at her years ; ‘while there was a delicacy about he 
appearance that almost tallied with the description of the Ju. 
land elves. Both of old Peter’s children loved him dearly, 
and a kind father he was to them, much as Han’s lack of the 
old Norse shrewdness sometimes tried his temper ; but Lilien 
was his idol. He would spend hours in carving dolls for he 
with his clasp knife and a bit.of alder wood, and in dressing 
these dolls with scraps of bright-coloured rag, after the fashion 
of the strange nations he had seen in far-off climes. He wu 
never weary of telling her endless stories of China, and the 
Malay ee and the Spanish :Main, to’ which Lilies, 
on her part, would listen with breathless attention. I wo 
the little lady’s favour by relating to her some of the wonden 
of English civilization, and by describing to her the railways, 
the steamers, the crowded shipping in the Thames, the roar, 
and rush, and surge of human life tu be witnessed in London, 
To all these things Lille Lilien—or Little Lily, as I generally 

; See dea — 
wistfully upon m , ever and anon loo inquirin 
round 4 Sy father as if to ask—“ Can this be true?” ra 
when the old man nodded assent, the child would nestle clos 
to me, and look steadily up in my face as:she drank in every 
word. I could talk to her in English, but poor Han never 
picked up more than a few sentences of our language, then, 
as now, very common in Denmark. . 

A great change has come over my simple friends since the 
insurrection in the duchies,and the entry of the Germa 
troops. Most of the Fladswast people, being Danes, were true 
to King Frederick ; but their loyalty did not prompt them to 
any act likely to occasion the burning of their homesteads or 
the mp of their barns.. They drank: the king’s health, and 
wished all manner of ill to the invaders, but it was known 
that Captain Bluenose had vainly used his influence to raises 
band of partisan soldiery to Rarees the German outposts 
The other farmers hung back from any resh demonstration of 
patriotism, pointing out, not without much show of reason, 
how hopeless would be a guerilla struggle in such a country. 

Thus it came about, as the German triumph over the Dane 
grew daily more assured; the old mariner became more aud 
more silent and morose, and spent hours in gloomy and bitter 
thoughtfulness. Han, who admired his er, and accepted 
every opinion of his without question or comment, once tin- 
idly offered to enlist as a volunteer in the Danish army, and 
got a grim smile of approval for his pains. But old Peter 
would not agree to the proposal. 

“Thou art so calf-headed, lad, that thou wouldst get thy 
simple brains knocked out in the first skirmish,” said Peter, 
with rough kindliness ; “ Sveyn Dumfka, that the Swedes made 
a ballad about, was not slower-witted than my Han, tho 
—— my son’s heart is in the right place. I’}l not part with 
thee.” 

But Han, too, fell to thinking to an unaccustomed extent, 
and I have seen his eye kindle, and his cheek flush, many 
time when I was sitting in the great kitchen, or the Sunday 

arlour at the farm, chatting with the skipper, or coaxing 

ily to sing some old Danish song of Trolls, and Mermaidens, 
and gallant sea-rovers, in the quaint language that came neal 
to the Icelandic itself. Even Lilien was more solemn that 
before, and often asked me if I did not“ think the Trolls 
would come to the help of Denmark.” But when I laughed 
at the notion of such fairy auxiliaries, Lille Lilien’s look 
changed to one of offended dignity, and she rebuked me for 
ridiculing the Trolls. ‘However, neither champion nor fairy 
appeared able or willing to do much for royal rule in Schles 
wig, since German soldiers and volunteers overran the coud 
try, unmolested, and the entire German population made 
common cavse with the invader. Stil] the Danish force in tht 
island of Alsen, sécured by the sea (Denmark’s best friend), 
and backed by several armed vessels, held out ‘firmly, and the 
marshy country between Flensburg and the Baltic was still 
patrolled by Danish horse. A camp had been formed at* 
place called Flaxbye, on a swampy tongue of land nearly oP 
~_ to the island, and in this camp were quartered th 

anish cavalry and one or two battalions of foot, A pois & 
quantity of stores and material of war, which it had not hers 
found convenient to remove by sea. This camp, small on 
was, was still an eyesore to the Germans, and it would po 
ably have been instantly assailed, had it not been very 4 
of access. The main road to Flaxbye was indeed cireultom 
and in more than one plate was commanded by earth wot 
still in emmy keeping, a ang og a be — or 
the passage of streams and cree e over J 
boas blown up. So Flaxbye was left undisturbed for a lite 
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to move about, and 
a hoarse shout to bid me 








under the cool lime trees, almost | wast. 

had collected, while the} For some time I walked on rapidly, te drown 
on the paved space in the middle of the | thought by violent exertion. Then, when I myself far 
I instantly guessed that some mischief was meant. a Oe way from the village to the sea, I passed through a 
ate acaited Scarety ta diearin the people end dismiss | gap into a meadow, flung myself on the soft turf beneath a 
tmann, as had been done elsewhere, a tithe of the| gnarled eve up to thoughts that 
would have sufficed. But as it was,my eye| Were an but pleasant ones. Boy that I was, I knew 
over a battalion of Prussian infantry, a com-| little an less for the political beatings of the case; but 
of Jagers, and some hundreds of riflemen belonging to|my sympathies were with the Danes, among whom I had 
Be -disci} lined Free Corps, escorted by some ca’ and | lived, and from whom I had received much homely kindness. 
bf the cavalry about forty, or half a troop, were | F been an honoured guest in their great farm-houses, 
4 I counted seventy-nine hussars. The advance of | where employers and servants sat together in primitive fashion 
posing force argued ill for the security of the few | around the huge stove in winter, and where the copier and 
left on the mainland, and this thought struck others, for | tin vessels on the walls evap like actual gold and silver in 
the word, the candlelight. They had taught me to shoot and tomanage 
laxbye! Flaxbye!” muttered all around me. @ boat, had taken me out on many an expedition by land and 
Hahn, who commanded the column, came for-| water, and always vied with one another in Bde aro 
at the head of the little knot of officers that formed his | hospitality to the lonely English lad, their pastor’s pupil. And 

and ordered silence, reining in his horse and holding up | how—— : 
his sword to indicate that a speech was to be expected.| I thought of my poor friends, disarmed, brow-beaten, trod- 
There was adead hush ; all were so eager to know the worst. | den down by the German bare peste € and perhaps even driven 
The bi er, a stiff martinet, but accounted a valuable and | from their homes and fields to make way for the conquerors. 
active officer, glanced frowningly to left and right. Hesaw/|I thought of the slaughter and disgrace of the handful of 
anxious faces, but no smile of welcome, not a rosette of the|troops at Flaxbye, taken unawares as by 4 would be, and 
Schleswig colours, not a scrap of tricolored ribbon. The| weakened, as I had but yesterday heard they were, by the 
Danes had too much manliness to curry favour with the foe| withdrawal of most of the infantry either to Alsen or the 
wearing these hated emblems, and the few Germans in the | strong intrenched camp of Duppel, lying north on the main- 
wast were too prudent or too kind to outrage the feel- | land, and at the usual ferry between the island and the Schles- 
ings of their neighbours. wig coast. And then I thought, more in sorrow than resent- 
er Hahn rated us all collectively in the purest court|ment, how shamefully I had been deceived in Captain 
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German, which every man and woman there, of whichever | Bluenose, my best friend among all those hardy fenmen, and 
race, understood ciently well, save myself. I could only | one whom | had esteemed as a brave, honest-hearted old pa- 
up broken scraps of the discourse, but I gathered that the triot. To be sure, he was in debt, so he said, and debt often 


ladswisters were abused as a pack of disloyal churls, unfit | drives men to shameful acts; but then how could old Bluenose 
-for liberty, that they were threatened with all sorts of penal-| bein debt. It was a puzzle to me, as I remembered his farm, 
ties for giving countenance to the cause of Denmark, and that | freehold land, small but well stocked, his sloop, and his 
the Prussian ended by demanding guides to show the nearest,| thrifty habits. I had got thus far in my perturbed thoughts, 
way to Flaxb here was a murmur, for suspicion had | when something bright-coloured, like a tropic bird, went flash- 
been exchanged for certainty. Flaxbye was to be attacked, | ing past between the green hedges of the lane. I raised my- 
and by surprise, if the enemy could — it. It was well |self on my elbow and looked after it. It was but a moment 
known that a road existed between our village and the Dan- | and the trees shut it out from view, but my eye caught a 
ish camp, but so miry and wet, so intricate, that few but the | glimpse of a child wearing a little scarlet cloak with a hood, 
Fiadswiist fenners, when out after wild-fowl, could have|such as “ Lille Lilien” wore, and on account of which I often 
pointed out the true course. And this fact the Prussian com- named her in jest “Little Red Riding Hood,” and bade her 
mander evidently knew well. take care lest wolves should eat her. The hood had fallen 
“T must have two guides. Do you hear? Tausand Tei-| back, and a tress of the little maiden’s hair hung loose and 
flern! must I have you pricked by bayonets to sharpen your | gleamed in the setting sun for an instant, then all vanished 
wits;” called out the re one harshly. ‘The Free Corps be- | like a dream. I called her name, but there was no reply, and 
to get noisy as they heard the general's voice in anger ; I supposed myself mistaken. The sun sank lower and lower, 
words were bandied from side to side, and I dare say the | but the air was still warm, and I was in no wae 3 Aes 0 back 
village might have been sacked, or even burned, on light pro-| to Fladswist. It was not that I stood in awe of Mr. Blenck’s 
yocation. But the officers were firm, and in a few moments | reproaches; my good tutor’s anger at my truancy was sure to 
all was quiet again. When thé brigadier next spoke jt was in | be gently expressed. But I could not endure to hear the bus- 











a different key. tle and din — by the Germans in the village, and I was 
“Come, my lads, there’s no use - making wry faces. You| averse to witnessing the humiliation of my friends. Poor 
are all subjects of Schleswig-Ho’ in, and had better forget} Captain Bluenose! I could never again sit at his fireside or 





the king of Copenhagen as soon as may be. We don’t want 
to harm peaceable people; but that wasps’-nest at Flaxbye 
shall be smoked out, if I have to burn fifty hamlets in a 

it. Give me guides, and I promise you protection. Come, I|8 
offer a hundred rixdollars. Will no sensible fellow step for- 
ward ?” 


‘0 out with him in his boat, listening gladly to his stories of 
-away scenes and adventures. 

Before I had gone half a mile towards home, I heard the 
teady tramp of troops, and the head of the column appeared. 
First rode two videttes, with carbines unslung. On catchin; 
sight of me, they came up at a trot, and called to me to halt. 

No reply. looked about me for the means of escape, but the hedges were 
“Two hundred. Three,” repeated the Prussian, more im-| high and thick, and I had no choice but to ee One of the 
patiently. A man came shouldering forward through the | hussars clutched me by the collar, and compelled me to walk 
crowd, dragging a youth by the arm. beside his horse till I was le@ into the presence of Brigadier 
“Tm your man, general. For three hundred rixdollars in | Habn, who bluntly accused me of being a spy, and ordered me 
hard money, I'll guide you to Flaxbye, by day or night; for|to be searched. Nothing of a compromising nature, of course, 
I know every inch of the way, and my boy here knows it as| was found in my pockets; but I think the general was sorry 
well as I do.” for the circumstance. He gruffly said that “ Englanders were 
To my astonishment—and astonishment is a mild word for |@ conceited set, and must not think to have their own way 
the stupefaction with which I listened to these words—the| when dealing with Royal Prussian officers.” Instead of suf- 
min was my own dear Captain Bluenose, the staunchest | fering me to go home, he gave orders that I should be placed 
Dane in the place. The lad, of course, was Han. I think | beside the guides, and accompany the column. 
the neighbours were as surprised as I was. They were silent For some time, I really did not venture to look at my com- 
for a minute, and then there broke out a storm of hissing and | panions. There were tears in my own eyes, and I could not 
curses, bear to look Voss in the face. Presently I stole a look at 
Old Peter stood up undaunted. His grim face betrayed no| Han. To my surprise, he was no longer the shame stricken 
touch of shame, but Han hung his head, and I could see that | lad who had stood beside his father that day, cowering under 
he was sobbing as he stood beside his father under that hail-| the popular scorn. No. His head was erect; his eye bright 
storm of disgrace. Some of the Prussian troopers were now | and bold. He looked like a young hero, mys Sons to bat- 
ordered to ride into the crowd and enforce order, Which they | tle in a good cause and with a good conscience. There was a 
did by beating the people over the head and shoulders with | newly-awakened intelligence in his face that seemed to trans- 
the flats of their swords, but not very severely, and the throng | form it. Bluenose—who had betrayed his own people for 
soon sunk into a dead, sullen silence. The brigadier gazed | German bribes—it was wonderful to see how calm he was as 
hard and long at the rugged face of his volunteer guide, and | he walked, under a strong guard,in frontofthecolumn. Both 
the scrutiny did not seem to satisfy him. he and his son were fastened by cords to the saddle-bows of 
“ You look a determined fellow. You have the air of one| Prussian troopers, and were vigilantly watched, but allowed 
who has served, too,” said the general, with a piercing glance | to talk to each other in a low voice. The skipper gave mea 
at the tough old mariner. “Of course there are two sides to| nod as I was placed near him, and I suppose, even in the 
the bargain. Guide us well, and I pay = down the cash as/| dusk, he saw the working of my face, since he said, quietly : 
soon as we have destroyed the camp. Mislead or betray us,| “1 thought it was not the English fashion to be hasty in 
and I will have you shot like a dog. Do you know that?” | judging of an old friend. I know what you think, boy; but, 
The voice of old Voss was very thick and husky, like that | wait—wait.” ; iD. 
of a drunken man, though it was plain that he was sober, as| Presently Han asked if I had “seen Lilien?” 
he replied unflinchingiy : “Then it was Lilien,” said I, eagerly, “ who ran past in her 
_ Hee General, I accept the bargain. 7 life, and Han’s | red cloak ; but why——” 
life, against three hundred silver dollars. doa’t say it’s a} “Silence, all. Silence!” said an officer, who rode near; 
pleasant job, but I’m in debt over head and ears, and want to | and nothing more was said. The march was conducted cau- 
be off to America, and this money——’’ tiously, without beat of drum,*and the soldiers were very 
“Enough, enough!” broke in the general, with an involun- | quiet, though the Free Corps often broke into snatches of the 
tary sneer; “the money shall be yours if you earnit. Cor-| National Hymn, and it cost the chiefs much trouble to hush 
poral Hencke, take two file and guard these men. They|them. First rode the hussars, then came the Prussians, and 
_ not give us the slip. #The troops may stand at ease. | thirdly the Free Corps; then the Jagers, with cannon and 
he assembly will sound in due time.” lancers in the rear. It was soon dark, but though the net- 
I never saw such indignation, horror, or amazement, | work of lanes was most intricate, the guides knew the coun- 
stam 































Fladswist, when they thoroughly understood that the bargain | the worst, and, in spite of the dry weather, the tenacious mire 
Was struck, and that the old aieper, hitherto respected by all, | and deep ruts made it cruel work to drag the guns. The pro- 
was to be the traitor who was to lead the Prussians to his | gress of the force was therefore slow. 
countryman’s place of refuge. Some of the elder men still 
shook their heads, and seemed deaf to conviction, but the| us as we toiled on. 
young and the females, more impulsive, could not find words | cheek, and knew that Flaxbye must be near. 
to express their loathing for the veteran’s treachery. The 
men, cowed by the presence of the troops, did not venture on | stone walls on each side the narrow road. 
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ped on human faces as on those of the inhabitants of | try so well that they never hesitated. But the roads were of 


The pale new moon and stars threw a cold light down upon 
Presently I felt the sea-breeze on my 
We were in a 
wild country, full of meres and brooks, with high dykes and 
ans 
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y> was ‘she bound, and wherefore? 
queries a tremendous answer was about te be 
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into ud . Suddenly a b 
and at the ‘frst note olf Cap Bl LA ike 


t in the air with his left 
old Denmark and the King!” 

was bristling with levelled mus- 
in the well-known Danish uni- 
with a cheer of “God saye Denmark!” they 
ed ranks of the 
Thus much I saw. I heard, too, the galloping of 


horse in our front, the cheer and shouts ‘of infantry and ca- 
valry rushing forward, the word of command among the Prus- 
the 


cries, clamour, and groans, mingled with the 


incessant ring of musketry. It was plain that fhe German 
troops were caught in a trap, and, from what I heard,I ga- 
thered that the raw levies of the Free Corps 
and that the surprise was successful and complete. Around 
the spot where I stood the confusion was fearful, and, as I was 
= forward and driven against the bank by a rush of plung- 
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one of these I was probably mistaken : a trooper spurred upon 


had given way, 


saw a dozen sabres and 


— raised in ven- 
e I heard an angry shout to 


the guides. For 


me, and dealt me a furious stroke with his sabre. The flat of 

= luck, fell on my head; but I was 
beaten down on the bank, and the hussar, with a savage curse, 
back his arm for a surer blow. -Then I remember 
's angel face and golden hair coming between me and 
the soldier, and her outstretched arm as she lifted it over me 
in mute entreaty. Perhaps the trooper had a recollection of 
child-sisters of his own at home in Germany; for he hesitated 
to strike, and as he did so, a stray shot brought his horse to 
the ground. He was taken prisoner by the Danish troops, who 
were now in full pursuit of the retreating enemy. 
Poor Captain Bluenose was not alive to share the triumph 
of his countrymen. He had been shot dead by one of the 
hussars, and lay, calm and stern as in life, while Han lay be- 
side him, wounded, but living; and Lilian threw herself on 
her dear father’s body with a piteous cry that I shall never 
orget. Han recovered from his wounds, and, when he came 
out of hospital, sold house and land, and took his little sister 
away With him to Laaland, I believe, where the old man had. 
relations. I never saw the bright little face again; but it was 
well known in Denmark and Schleswig that my old friend 
had feigned to lead the eS his countrymen merely 
to serve the cause he loved better than life itself. He had 
formed the resolution in haste, and as a child would not be 
suspected of carrying intelligence, he had found means secret} 
to despatch Lilian by ashorter route with a few written words 
to the Danish general at Flaxbye, and hence the ambuscade 
and its su results. 
No man’s memory is more honoured among the honest 
Danes of Fladswist than that of poor old Voss, or as they love 
best to call him, Captain Bluenose. Nor have I ever seen the 
Captain’s grave. in my subsequent visits to the place, in a 
neglected dition, or without a wreath of the freshest 
flowers, all the summer through. Fladswist fell for a time 
into Danish hands, though the Germans soon regained it. Be- 
fore that day came my parents, alarmed for my safety, re- 
called me to England, and it was not till long after that I re- 
visited Denmark. 

oo 


A ROUGH RIDE ON CLASSIC GROUND. 
Concluded. 


Ail day long we jogged on over a dead level plain just like 
a’piece of the Sahara. In fact this plain of the Nememshahs 
eons geographically and physically to the Sahara, and 
though it lies at a much greater elevation, presents very much 
the same features. To the south it seemed boundless, but to 
the east, ahead of us, there ran a range of low hills which, 
judging by the map, I took to be the division between the 
nch and Tunisian territories. It was not till sunset that I 
found out my mistake, and that we had another day’s jour- 
ney before us to reach the tents of the kafd. It is consistent 
with the established religion of the country that an error of 
this sort does not put one out at all in travelling in Southern 
Algeria. Ifyou do not reach your destination to-night, you 
will to-morrow, or the day after, or next week, and you plod 
on trustfully, free from all the cares and anxieties about lost 
time, missed trains, and full inns, which belong to travel in 
poor, old, fussy Europe. The last cluster of tents you come 
to before nightfall is your inn for the time being, and your 
taking up ter quarters there is just as much a matter of 
course as if you were under the sign of the “ Adler,” or “ Cou- 
ronne,” or “ Marquis of Granby.” If the accommodation is 
simple, at any rate there is no bill in the morning, for no one 
with the slightest respect for “institutions,” will think of tam- 
pering with the fine old Arab custom of unquestioning hospita- 
lity by offering payment. Of course one does not altogether 
like appropriating the barley, kous-kous, and tent-room of a 
r, ragged Bedouin in this cavalier way, and for this reason 
always carried a few good, serviceable English knives, razors, 
and scissors, one of which compensated the master of the tent 
fourfold for any loss sustained through the appetites of horse 
or guide, without in the least injuring his fine principles. 
Shortly after sunset we were fairly settled for the night in a 
small camp of some half-dozen tents. The cattle were driven 
in, the camels were hobbled, the horses tethered, and evening 
prayers got over, and I had the pleasure of making tea for 
a select circle of nomads, some of whom showed as strong a 
partiality for the beverage as Dr. Johnson. With the first 
grey of daylight the camp was astir again, and the scene, as I 
saw it through the tent-door, was very suggestive of desert- 
life. Above the hills to the east the sky was becoming tinged 
with faint yellow, and the light just touched the backs of the 
sheep and goats, and the heads and humps of the recum- 
bent camels, and in among them the white figures of the Arabs 
were hard at work at the morning prayer, now standing with 
uplifted hands and faces turned eastwards, now down on the 
knees, bowing the forehead to the earth. As soon as my 
friend had done his devotions we started with a volley of “ be- 
slamas” from our host, and took the track for the hills at a 
brisk pace, for the morning was chilly. We had hardly gone 
a couple of hundred yards when the guide stopped, and with 
more excitement than I could have believed him capable of, 
pointing to the path, exclaimed, “ El Said !” (the lion). There 
could be no mistake about it: there, in the dust of the path, 
was the impression of the broad cushions of the lion’s foot, so 
fresh that it was evident he had passed on his way to the hills 





speech, but some of the women set up a shrill 
“ Judas!” followed by an outburst of trantic execration, 
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cry -of | were confident of an easy victory, and I heard the officers 
sueh | mutter congratulations to each other as we pressed on. For 


only a few hours before us— 
Majestic, stalking o’er the printed sand. 
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eae, strong-flavoured veal. 
eaten worse meat certainly; but unless there is fali- 
eect in mutton, Ido not think breeding lions for the market 
would pay. 
We crossed the hills without seeing anyth 
‘Said,” and shortly after noon came in sight of 
d Mohamm Gabah ; and a strap 
middle of a vast, brown plain, ng away seemingly to 
infinity, on the south, and bounded on the east by the ing 
mountains of Tunis, there rose a huge, grey pile, the ruins o 
some Roman temple. At its foot bub! up aspring, spread- 
ing out into a pool, round which groups of women with 
their pitchers were ciustered, an 
Bedouin town of some hundred and filty tents. After two 
days of semi-savage life, dusty and grimy, and besides coming 
in such a qu shape on such a sorry steed, and with 
such a follower, 1 naturally felt some trepidation on entering 
into polite society, more especially when I found myself in the 
presence of a portly, well-favoured gentleman who, like Dogber- 
ry, had “ everything handsome about him,” and whom I under- 
stood tobe the Katd. He, however, received me with courtesy 
and grave politeness which is characteristic of the Arab gen- 
tleman ; and in a few minutes [ found myself installed in a 
tent, on a soft carpet, drinking divine coffee brought by a jolly 
little nigger-boy. Then there came dates, and sweet milk, and 
other refreshments, until 1 was in a state of indolence and 
enjoyment incompatible with further exertion. I had had an 
idea of going on to Tebessa that avening, and I might easily 
have reached it by nightfall; but I felt that my lines had 
fallen in pleasant places, that it was good for me to be here, 
as well in respect of personal comfort as for the sake of study- 
ing manners, so I determined to stay where I was till the 
morrow. There is a luck which attends laziness, as indeed 
there ought to be: honest industry has quite enough of the 
success of this world, and is sufficiently conceited about it; 
while honest indolence accepts humbly and thankfully such 
bits of good fortune as come to her without saying a word 
about her own deserts. Shortly after I had made up my mind 
I caught sight of the scarlet bournous of a spabi; and at 
that time engaged in an animated discussion with the d’s 
son, and sad want of an interpreter, I hailed the wearer, 
trusting to his understanding, at any rate, a few words of 
ch. From him I learned the cause of the bustle going 
on in the camp. The Commandant Superieur of the district 
was out with his staff and escort on one of his tours of inspec- 
tion, and was expected to arrive that evening. The Chef du 
Bureau Arabe at Tebessa, Captain Senaud, to whom I had a 
letter of introduction, was with him, so that, instead of ridin 
into the city a solitary and unrecognized vagabond, I now h: 
the prospect of making a becoming entrance in company with 
the authorities, Towards sunset 3 cloud of dust far away to 
the south announced the approach of “ el Kommandant,” and 
shortly afterwards there appeared a line of horsemen stretch- 
ing almost across the plain. The officers and a body of chas- 
seurs d'Afrique and spahis formed the centre. The wings 
were composed of Arab cavaliers,one of whom would ever 
now and then dart out, his long gun-barrel glittering in the 
sun 4s he flourished it over his head, gallop madly down the 
line, fire, and then wheeling, pass round to the rear, and re- 
sume his place. As they rode by into camp I could see that 
the apparition of a grey shooting-jacket and wideawake 
among these Bedouin tents and bournoused Arabs puzzled 
the newcomers somewhat. Tourists are not familiar objects 
in these regions—probably since Bruce a specimen of the 
breed had not been observed—and, as I wards found, 
there were numerous ingenious theories started to account for 


more of “el 


escaped prisoner from over the Tunisian border. The mys 
tery was, however, cleared up, and the immediate result of 
the letter to Captain Senaud was a cordial invitation to join 
the Commandant and officers at dinner. Here, for the second 
time, I found myself suddenly in the midst of luxury where I 
had made up my mind to the hardest fare. The dinner was 
“& ’Arabe, 
put on his mettle, How many of the eight recognized va- 
rieties of kous-kous made their appearance I cannot say: it 
came with broiled mutton, with fowl, with raisins in every 
possible shape; not the greasy, yy ery strong-fla- 
youred kous-kous of ordinary Arab life, but a delicate, snowy 
meas like farinaceous whitebait. There were, besides, strange 
Mahometan meats and curious confections of pom 
seeds; in fact it was like a dinner out of the Aradian Nights, 
a book in which eating—queer, but —is always going on ; 
and to tone down the prevailing Orientalism of the repast 
there came from the travelling-stores of the Commandant the 
liquid ruby of the Céte d’or, and—wonders of wonders !|—here 
on the border of Sahara, under the shelter of a Bedouin tent, 
a bottie of Madeira to wind up with! 

It may be that this sort of boys We the heart of man ; 
and certainly it is a suspicious co dance that that enthu- 
siastic style of recommendation of nature which insists on your 
admiring the loveliness of the Vale of Pwmdwdlwm, or en- 
treats Phen not to leave the neighbourhood without exploring 
the scit scenery of the Schlammer-thal, is nowhere found in 
such force as in the Travellers’ Book at some inn where the 
trout and cutlets are good, the wines neat, and the weary tra- 
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and iown his trumpet, and believed that he was the colour 
to win the game. 

Meditations to this effect were interrupted by a friendly hail 
calling on me to join in the refreshment of Cognac a l'eau. 
It came from the tent of the sous-officiers, with some of whom 
T had fraternized earlier in the n, and over the beve- 

ge just named we discussed the problem of French coloni- 

on in Africa, until it became clearly necessary to retire to 
our respective carpets. Mine had been spread in a neighbour- 
ing tent, and under it, by. the way, there was found in the 
morning an uncommonly fine scorpion. 

With the first streak of daylight the bugle-call “to boot and 


like an upset bee-hive. My traps, packed on a mule, accom- 
the baggage of the troop, and for my own transport I 

as pretty a little Arab mare, in spite of her unkempt’ 
looks, as one could wish to ride, I should have been glad to 
exchange some of her good points for a saddle, bridle, and 
say 8 but unfortunately saddles were at a premium that 
morning. Every Arab who owned one was in it already, 
primed and loaded for the fantasia in honour of the Com- 
mandant; and a piece of carpet ed with a rope, and a 
camel’s-hsir halter, were all the ephippia available at the mo- 
ment. I had of late ridden too many scores of miles without 
saddle or stirrups to be particular on this point as far as per- 
sonal comfort went, but I felt that I could not decently show 
in the van of the cavalcade, and so, with a modesty suitable to 
my equipage, fell into the rear, beside one of the non-commis- 
sioned officers, I was not long left in this obscurity, how- 
ever, for Captain Senaud coming up presently, I had to go on 
to the front with him. The face of the Kald when he rode up 
to bid farewell to his guests was a thing to remember. No 
doubt the 1 -keeper at Lord Bateman’s was puzzled when 
the young lady who had arrived “ with a horse and saddle,” 
passed through the gates on her way home in “a coach and 
three,” as the ballad describes; but what was that to the puz- 
zle before the worthy Kald? Here was an individual who 
had come up out of the wilderness under suspicious ciropm- 
stances and in disreputable company, now riding away by the 
side of el Kommandant, the yng of the Emperor, 
may Allah prolong his life! It was evident from his caua- 
tenance he could make neither head nor tail of it. Neverthe- 
less, the ition was not one in which it was safe to give 
way to a feeling of pride, for the fall said inevitably to suc- 
ceed indulgence in that weakness would have been a very 
serious affair here. At first we rode quickly along, while the 
Arabs kept up an incessant fantasia, dashing all over the plain 
in the enjoyment of the “lab el baroot,” or “ powder-play,” 
as they it, though from the whine that followed many of 
the reports it was clear that the guns were not always loaded 
with powder only. But towards noon, coming in sight of the 
encampment at which we were to halt for breakfast, the 
Commandant gave the word for a gallop. Now a gallop be- 
fore breakfast is.a very good thing—good for the appetite, for 
the spirits, and the digestive organs; butits joys are very 
much modified on a steed bare-backed, or nearly so, over 
rough ground, without bridle or stirrups, and with the en- 
cumbrance of a heavy rifle, which were the conditions under 
which I had to perform. I shuddered as I thought of a 
“spill.” Independently of the disgrace—and here ot course I 
was the representative of English horsemanship—close behind 


behind them again a small squadron of Bedouins, who could 
not have helped riding over me in case of a mistake. And 
yet such an accident did not seem at all improbable. The 
wretched t on which I sat began to shift about in a most 
uncomfortable manner; and as to pulling up with the substi- 
tute for bit and bridle I held, I might as well have tried to 
stop the Falls of Niagara, or a speech of Mr. Roebuck’s, There 
was nothing for it except to sit like wax; and my lively little 
mare, who evidently considered the whole thing to have been 
got up for her special enjoyment, treated the exira pressure of 

e knees as a hint to go it, and did go it, at such a pace that 
at last I came in among the astonished Arabs at our halting- 
place several lengths ahead of the troop. 

After breakfast I had 4 fresh mount, for the Jittle mare had 
to be sent back to her owner. This time it a wiry grey 
of the ord! stamp, with the saddle, bridle, and all the 
trappings of a Bedouin cavalier. I had often wished to ride 
a genuine Arab saddle, but fruition is seldom so pleasant as 
anticipation. To a European, an Arab saddle is, until he gets 
used to it, little better than an instrument of torture. You 
sit upon something that resembles the convex or under side 
ot a butcher’s tray, with an affair like a dustman’s shovel 
bound in morocco leather against the small of your back,-and 
another in front threatening your stomach. The stirrups are 


is six or eight inches further back 
than in our saddles, tae is thrown most uncomfortably 
forward, and the shin grated severely by the stirrup-iron. In 
fact, the genuine Bedouin or tented Arab may be distingnished 
from his sedentary brother of the Tell and the town by the 
callosity on his shin bone, produced by the eye of his stirrup.* 
Half-an-hour of this perfectly satisfied my curiosity about the 
seat of an Arab horseman, and I tried to Europeanize matters 
as much as possible by lengthening the stirrups. This in an 
Arab saddle is no easy affair, the stirrup-leather being simply 
a thong passed sev: times through the eye of the stirrup 
and a loop at the side of the saddle, and then secured by a 
hard knot; and while about the operation I had a strong proof 
of the docility and common-sense of the Arab horse. ish- 
ing to make the alteration I edged a little out into the plain 
and pulled up, which, as we were going at a brisk canter, my 


point from which they hang 


petuous steed obviously thought a most unreasonable pro- 
ceeding. But the moment the sensible beast found out what 
I was at, instead of fidgeting and capering as an English horse 
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of the desert tracts behind. Looking out through the 


aws of the ravine, far below we saw a plain . 
mountains, at the foot of which was.a white spot ina circlet 
of green. This was the venerable town of ‘Tebessa and its 
gardens. One other charm of this happy valley it would be 
sheer ingratitude to pass over. Descending by a path which 
I should rather not try on the back of any Bn but an 
Arab horse or an Alpine mule, we came, after many a zig-zag, 
to a little platform, at one side of which, in a recess in the 
rock and under the shade of a noble wild fig-tree, there bub- 
bled a spring of clear cold water. Of course there was a halt; 
in a moment every saddle was empty (the Arab horse will 
stand for hours.if the end. of the bridle is thrown on the 
ground), and from the Commandant to the trumpeter every 
one drank, as only men can drink who have ridden for hours 
over the parched plains of Africa. 

Externally Tebessa resembles one of those dear, old, un- 
fashionable Rhenish towns, like Boppart and Baccharach, 
which steamer, train, and tourist mostly pass without notice. 
It is surrounded by a massive old wall of weather-stained red- 
dish-grey stone, broken at regular intervals by square pro- 
jecting towers. Internally it differs little from other Arab 
towns, being for the most part a collection of narrow lanes of 
white, flat-topped, windowless houses, varied occasionally by 
rows of shops like open cupboards: except in the south-west- 
ern angle, where a space has been cleared for an esplanade, 
barracks, and the quarters of the Commandant, The chief 
lions are he Temple of Minerva, or of Jupiter according to 
sume antiquarians, a graceful building, crowned with a hide- 
ous, whitewashed, modern dome, and used by the French as 
a church, and a beautiful four-sided triumphal arch, generally 
called the arch of Caracalla, though it would seem Septimius 
Severus and Marcus Aurelius Severus have just as good claims 
toit. This last is embedded in the wall, and forms the north 
gate—a fact which, taken in connection with the existence of 
extensive ruins, including those of the Basilica, outside the 
town, shows that the present walls form no part of the city as 
it flourished under the early emperors, but belong to the 
shrunken and impoverished Theveste of later times, probably 
of the troublous times of the Vandals. In spite of its former 
importance, its site on classic ground, and its great antiquity, 
Theveste, or Tipasa, or Tebessa, has no particular place in 
history—unless it should happen to be the Thubuscum men- 
tioned by Tacitus—except as being the spot where the eunuch 
Solomon was defeated and slain by the Moors in the sixth 
century. 

The antiquarian, however, will tind enough to interest him 
in the noble relics of the Roman empire that abound in and 
around the city ; and, whatever his tastes may be, the travel- 
ler who cannot find a charm in its beautiful gardens is a man 
to be pitied. On a smaller and humbler scale, they bring 
back to mind the pictures of the gardens of Damascus drawn 
by “ Eéthen” and Warburton. They are not gardens in the 

uropean sense of the word, which carries with it notions of 
gate works, box edgings, trim flower-beds, and fruit-trees 

attened against brick walls. . Passing out through the gates, 
you plunge into a maze of narrow shady lanes winding 
through a wilderness of luxuriant foliage. On every side han 
fat figs bursting through their velvet jackets, clusters of 
grapes, crimson and golden pomegranates glowing among the 
dark-green leaves like Chinese lanterns, Below, the ground 
is strewn with melons,cucumbers, and gourds, The air is 
impregnated with fruity perfumes; and a pleasant murmur of 
running waters, babbling among the trees or trickling over 
the worn stones of some old Roman causeway, falls doubly 
grateful upon the ear as through the leaves you catch a 
glimpse of yellow plains and thirsty rocks quivering in the 
noontide heat. ‘“ Gardens wherein rivers flow” are among the 
rewards the Koran promises for a life of prayer, faith, and 
charity, It is in a scene like this you feel the strength of the 
inducement; and the voice of the mueddin from the distant 
minaret exhorting you to virtuous meditation—which, when 
heard over the busy hum of the sireets of Algiers, or Constan- 
tine, or Bona, is rather like the cry of a man selling shrimps 
from a high tower—has a certain solemnity and significance 
among these tranquil shades. Like the music of the carillon 
in an old Flemish town, it harmonizes with the “religion of 
the place,” and you feel, as Sir Thomas Browne says, that 
“ there is something in it of divinity more than the ear dis- 
covers.” 

The mueddin, however, can be a great nuisance, if, as I did 
at Tebessa, you lodge near the mosque. Itis provoking when 
in the cool of the morning, after a restless, feverish night, a8 
nights often are in this latitude, you have at last succeeded in 
getting up something like a sound sleep, to be told that prayer 
is better than that luxury, which is the substance of the long 
wail from the minaret that rouses you up so effectually. Per- 
haps it was from having superior opportunities for observa- 
tion, but I thought that Tebessa seemed to be kept more 
tightly to its religious duties, and to have more “regular 
mosque-goers” than Algerian towns in general. It certainly 
is less influenced in its ways by French example, and is highly 
conservative in its Orientalism. . The gardener still waters his 
garden of herbs with his foot,tW women grinding at the mill 
may be seen in every second doorway, and any morning the 
ox ag treadeth out the corn will be found at work outside the 
wa 

The scenery in the neighbourhood of Tebessa is very fine. 
The town is surrounded by mountains of the most fantastic 
shapes; and those to the south and east are.everywhere fur- 
rowed by wild ravines similar to that by which we descended 
into the plain. In one of these, the gorge of Rfana, a Roman 
road, called by the Arabs the “Trik el careta” (the track of 
the chariot), leads to the quarries out of which the city was 
built; and the grooves cut in the rock for the wheels of the 
stone waggons are as distinct as they were fifteen hundred 
years ago. To the.east of the town, overlooking the frontier 
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* Vide General Daumas on The Horses of the Sahara 
Desert. 
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Owing to this state of things, and yielding to the advice I 
received from all sides, I gave up the idea of: to 
Tunis by land. With an escort, if I could have got one, I 
might have managed it safely enough ; but this seemed to be 

er too much of a good thing. When Brace crossed the 
frontier here, nearly a century , he had a'company: of 
twenty-one men, ten of them , and all well armed; and 
when Dr. Davis followed in his footsteps a couple of years 
back, he was accompanied by a strong Party, and, in spite of 
the passport; he seems to have had to fight his way near 
Hydra, just over the border.. A journey of kind seemed 
to be rather beyond the limits of a vacation tour; and I re- 
luctantly turned my steps northwards to the coast by way of 


Guelma. 
MR. GLADSTONE ON STATE INSURANCE. 


Oh if Mr. Gladstone could but be trusted on foreign poli- 
tics! .. What Premier he would make! It is scarcely too 
much to. say of him that smong English statesmen of Minis- 
terial rank his is the one inventive mind, the one which can 
originate a plan practicable in detuil, yet 1 enough to 
arouse ‘the national imagination and effect a national change. 
His speech on Monday night in defence of the life assurance 
clause of his Annuity Bill. had but one defect—it was just a 
little too truthful. There was nothing gained by telling the 
country populations that the mass of petty insurance eties 
were insolvent, for if the statement were literally true, which; 
as. the societies can remodel their rules, is not quite the case, 
such an assertion made by such a man in such a place could 
but hi on a Catastrophe it is the interest of the country to 
delay. For the rest, Mr. Gladstone held the House for two 
hours énchained by his defence of a measure which avowedl, 
will not benefit the class from which members are selected, 
which involyed not only a “ wilderness of figures,” but cal- 
‘culations of & kind as intelligible to most men as equations to 
London cab-drivers, and which, though it might and would 
interest.the nation, could never in:the nature of things be 
made a hustings cry. The riveted attention of the Huuse was 
in itself a triumph; the deep impression received by the whole 
nation on the following day was‘a ter one ; but the great- 
est of all was this: there is no man in England who reads that 
speech who does not feel that Mr. Gladstone could be trusted 
as a leader in the war. against pauperism which Liberalism, 
once its nerves have been retoned by a term of opposition— 
that hydropathy of politics—must and will commence, that 
we have among us & man who in domestic politics might be 
looked up to asa chief, who really could lead instead of ony 
reflecting the conclusions of the popularmind. Mr. Glad- 
stone will, we believe, lose oy a sentimental selfishness 
on matters of foreign policy the full benefit of that conviction, 
but it is much to have inspired it, much to have corrected his 
lack of personal following—Mr. Gladstone’s. permanent, per- 
haps irreparable, want—by a national admiration and es- 


teem. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not address himself 
to the whole sudject of his Bill, and perhaps it was unneces- 
- To oppose the sale of annuities to the poor, while they 
are sold every day to the tich may surpass the assurance even 
of Mr. Sheridan, and besides there is no “interest” with 
voters outside and ‘directors within to organize party pres- 
‘sure. It is the insurance clause which the great and little in- 
suring offices resist, and it-was.on the imsurance clause that 
Mr. Gladstone proved, step by step, the worthlessness of their 
case. . They came up, of course, with shoals of arguments, the 
reasons for not doing anything being usually limitless in num- 
ber. It was anering that the idea was novel—novelty being 
with Liberals like Mr. Sheridan, a synonym for the unpardon- 
able sin—that it was a new responsibility flung upon the 
shoulders of the State.’ Mr. Gladstone showed that so: far 
from being new, Government was already subsidizing all ex- 
isting friendly societies, that.if older than 1844 they were enti- 
tled to £4 10s. per cent. upon their capital, a direct bonus of 
one-third their income from funds, and if new societies, were 
entitled-to £3 16s., or about 9s. per cent. more than the rate 
at which the State:can borrow. Besides these direct subsi- 
dies, they enjoy exemptions from taxation on stamps, probate, 
and income, or, in other words, everybody not belonging to a 
friendly society is taxed a little more in order that members 
of those societies should be comfortable. Instead of these 
bonuses, Mr.. Gladstone offers nothing but full security, and 
therefore, so far from increasing the liabilities of the State he 
positively decreases them. Then it was urged that the great 
offices, with their immense capital and resources, could and 
would do°all the business required. Mr. Gladstone replied 
that the Post. office. keeps up an insurance office for its em- 
ployés, that the maximum, amount to be insured is double the 
£100 which he proposes to make his limit, and that the Sun, 
the Atlas, the National Provident, the Scottish Equitable, the 
Amicable, and the Rock, all refused:the business. It was not 
profitable enough to tempt. the great societies, and so the 
poe were left with the alternatives of exceptional rates 
evied beeause they were poor, or inferior security. Then it 
~was said ‘that the*business could: never be done because Gov- 
ernment: could never ascertain the value of any particular 
life—a beautiful argument from societies whose raison d’étre 
is the theory of av: Mr. Gladstone replies by proving 
that in industrial assurances the only test which surgeons 
rely on is the nature of the workman’s business, the averages 
being almost immutable. . A labourer's life is worth so many 
years, and a sailor's so many, a domestic servant’s 80 many 
more, and a needlemaker’s so many less, there being trades so 
dangerous as to be outside the: possibility of insurance. The 
Government can baac-ite rates either on these broad fats; or 


on reports from its medical officers, or, as we would venture 


to suggest, on a high arbitrary rate based on the general mor- 
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and the comforts of the different orders of society, to give, in 
fact, to labour some few of the advantages of capital. 
inal aa objected that there be ach made out for 
, that no pressing ‘necessity existed: for'so ta 

forward or backward r 4 f leat Mr. Gladstone did not 
answer that argument as he might have done, simply because 
he dared not. If he had ventured to tell out the whole truth; 
the truth, for’example, as Mr. Pratt: must know it to ‘be, Eng- 
land would have rung from:end to end with cries of alarm and 
suffering. . We, however, are not bound) by his; responsibili- 
ties, and we say distinctly. that of the three millions of persons 
who are now connected with these societies there are not one 
million who are not ‘wasting their money, who are not buy- 
ing promises which can be mathematically proved to be inca: 
pable of fulfilment, and not ten thousand who are not risking 
the loss of their accumulations. Mr,. Gladstone did put this 
last point fully, and as it is mere impertinence in us to rival 
his lucidity, we give his statement; which, moreover, contained 
@ most important platens “T now wish: to call the attention 
of the House to the subject of what.is styled lapsed policies, 
Almost all the life assurances made by the labouring class 
are made when they are young, and the covenant made with 
them is of the most severe description. You preach to them 
about prudence and about the duty of providing for those they 
leave behind, and.yet a covenant ‘s made with them, by whic! 
an intermission of a few weeks in their payments, after they 
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trait 


T- believe en 
‘is no ogether master of the Government. There are other 
‘powel nliaheg Gorenmcne and there bed cm great power that, 





via, But there is another, power by the side of the noble 
‘lord, and'a power such as has always. appeeared in the Libe- 
‘ral Governinent of this country since the days of the Revolu- 
‘tion. “ We have-always had some member of what is called a 
Revolution. Sanity in, B dalteeh Saminiarasicg yee Be gov- 
Foss perverted, and destroyed it. ughter. person 
to 'w om Tallnds is Earl Bnssell ; and'T may say thatthe 
houour of England in his hands hes not shone forth with. the 
ess that I could have wished. (Hear, hear.) Let us 8% 

Sit, China to Japan, though that is not far. (A laugh. 

But if I go farther, if I go to Poland, then to Denmark, an 
lastly to America, in every case I find that the honour, the 
name of England has been tarnished by what. has taken 
e. (Hear, hear.) Sir, I have read the despatches on this 
, and the.feeling predominant, in my mind was that of 
aire ‘humiliation. (Hear, hear.). I felt, that the honour of 
Bogland was not upheld as it ought to have been, and that 
the strict neutrality which the noble lord the First Minister 
professes, and professes honestly I am_sure, was not maintain- 
ed, Why, Sir, the tone used was in the first place, like the 
ecreanr of a Cockatoo Or “the scolding of an angry woman. 
Congueer.) The end was most unequal to the beginning ; the 
words were Dig; bat the! deeds were the least possible. The 
noble lord the Foreign Secretary seemed frightened by the 
bluster of the Federal Government, and the moment Mr. 


have paid for ten, twenty, or thirty years, deprives them of| Adams threatened’ war he crouched before the menace, and 
these 


their policy. Are 


fair'terms to make? It appears to | E 


seemed to lose her position among the nations. 


me exceedingly desirable to afford to the labouring. man the|(Hear, hear.) That, being the case, Sir, I feel that I have a 


means of insuring his life, without being subject to that fear- 


ful penalty of the loss of the whole he has paid, in conse- 
quence of a tempo intermission of 
pear a relat 
that the num 


— for a certain time, lost the whole benefit of their money. 
535,000.’ 


cieties whose whole assets after years of work were 


from ev 


time 


therefore, a special temptation 


1872, and will, we believe, create misery thro 


pendi 


ful hands. 


Have the country gentlemen forgotten that for ey 
buys such an insurance four people will be kept o 
rates, or do they not perceive that every man with 


bourers to their home; are they ing to reject also 
stone’s alternative? The retribution if they do w 
light nor long deferred, but we are unable to 


pound franchise.—Spectator, March 12. 
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Mr. Rorsuck 


yments. ‘It will ap- 
to those 'who hear me when I state 
, of these lapsed policies in the Friend-in-Need 
Society during five years was 18,000, out of 86,000 policies 
made. Thus, 18,000 men whe had insured their lives, and 


e Royal Liver Society had 70,000 lapsed policies out. of 
Upon.the main. point, however, he could not, and 

did not, dilate, though he showed that there were great 80- 
ess than 


one year’s income—which means certain and swift insolveney 
—but he brought forward one fact which divides insurance 
other kind of commercial enterprise. In every 
other undertaking the expense comes first,.the. profit after- 
wards, but in insurance the profit comes in ‘years befere the 
claims. The premiums miay exceed the outgoings for thirty-. 
seven years, and the average interval is not less than twenty, 
a period of time which seems to the Montague Tiggs of the 
lower classes beyond the reach of calculation. Twenty years 
of immunity !—imagine the premium upon ‘fraud, or the dis- : 
may with which men would hear that the penalty, say of} You —— 4 but: I w'ant to know what they have said of 
forgery, was in all cases to be delayed tor that interval of} Englan 


Indeed, if the society is lucky, detection may be delayed for 
seventeen years more, and cfr Bee with a brain has, 
to bea villain in insurance, and 

every promoter, who isnot a villain to attract business by 
making his raves “liberal,” ¢. ¢., ruinous for the first thirty | pense of a colleague, (Loud Ministerial cheers.) My hon. and 
years of the society. Asa matter of: fact, the societies’ break 
at a fearful rate, and—though this: is matter for elaborate cal- 
culation—the grand strain on them ought to begin in ed about | obloquy,and to make amends for that by compliments and 
out the coun- i 

try equal to that involved in a succession of bad harvests. 
Mr. Gladstone proposes to save the poor of the new generation 
from a repetition of that catastrophe, to enable 8 man ‘fo miake | munications, and with regard to all its relations, with foreign 
for his wife a provision beyond the range of accident, or fraud, 
or those miscalculations to which all, except the highest actu- 
aries, are in such a business subject; to do this ‘without ex- 
a shilling from the taxes; to doit by cultivating in- 
stead of decreasing the faculty of self-help ; and.in. doing it 
to abolish one of the hundred fetters which now. bind down 
the labourer like a serf to the parish in which he is ‘an incum- 
brance, while the next county is starving for want of the need- 


And there is danger, nevertheless, that the; House of Com- 
mons, out of a party dislike to a great, but overbearing intel-| any man of impartial. mind who shall look with attention -to' 
lect, or @ hustings fear of the cry insolvent societies may raise, | the different steps which have been taken in all those great 
will throw out the Bill, and compel the advocates of the poor | transactions to which allusion has been made. Sir, once for 
to turn their attention wholly to a rise in the ‘rate of wages, 


right.to inquire what is the neutrality which the noble lord 
professes, and what is the state of the two. peoples between 
whom ‘we proféss to be neutral? Now, first and foremost, we 
may su contraband of war, and we supplied it to both 
sides, There is no difference whatever there. The nextthing 
we have supplied is the men, who have gone in hundreds 
and thousands from ‘this country to America and enlisted as 
soldiers'to fight her battles. A very small number of our men 
have gone and enlisted in the navy of the Confederate'States, 
and then comes Mr. Adams and says, “ Aye, but these sailors 
of yours have chased from the face of the waters American 
commerce.” If they have done so, I, Sir, am very glad. 
But where is the rence between this and what has been 
done by our own men in America? They have enlisted as mili- 
tary men, and where peace and happiness reigned before they 
have been made the instruments of spreading a wide and des- 
perate desolation. (Hear, hear.) e whole proceedings of 
this American war are a blot upon human nature. (Hear, 
hear.) And when 1 am told that I should have sympathy 
for the Northern States of America, I turn in absolute disgust 
from ee port . (Hear, hear.) They are corrupt, the 

are 'y, and they are cruel. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and ‘ ont} 


and whether they have not said far worse than that 
of her. But I maintain that the spectacle they have exhibited 
is truly deplorable and ney: 

‘Viscount’ PAnMERSToN.—“ Sir, my hon. and learned friend 
has been kind enough to. pay me some compliments; but I 
beg to say I can accept of no one’s compliments at the ex- 


learned friend ought to know that it is vain to endeavour to 
single out one member of a Cabinet, to hold him up to public 


praise to the Government atlarge. . (Renewed cheers from the 
same. quarter.) My noble friend at the head of the Foreign- 
Office is ‘no doubt the organ of the Government in all its com- 


Powers ; but my noble friend at thée‘head of the Foreign-office 
takes no step except in concert with his colleagues, and I must 
declare to the hon. and learned gentleman, who has endea- 
voured’to separate me from my noble friend at the head of the 
Foreign+office, ‘that I: am equally responsible with him for 
every step he has taken in the conduct of every negotiation 
which seems unhappily to have excited feelings of humilia- 
tion in the mind of my hon. and learned friend, a feeling 
which I believe is not shared ‘by the people’ of this country 
(cheers), a feeling which I am confident will not be shared by: 


all I beg distinctly and positively to state that those who’ at- 


mee who | tempt to separate my noble friend from his colleagues will fail 
the poor- 
a deferred 
annuity is a man with a direct pecuniary interest in abstaining 
from emigration? Or is it that they really wish to see Ame- 
rica offer to the working class every advantage the. want. of| especially equally responsible with my noble frien@ for every 
which tempts them to depart, carrying with them among| step he bas taken in this matter.” g 
other things the rentals produced by their labour? ‘They do| ton then proceeded to say that the 
not seem to like Mr. Bright’s schemes for reconciling the la- | their intention to observe a strict neutrality in the contest go- 
. Glad- | ing-on'in America;and they had done #6; but there was'a 
be neither differe 
ve that the | difficulty in dealing with enlistment of men, which did not 
first great legislative proposal towards making the interests of| exist in the same degree in respect to ships. There might be 
the workmen identical with those of order, can be rejected'by 


a House which in its fears for that order has rejected a five-| ing to enlist ‘men to go to'‘America; but the difficulty was to 


in their endeavours (cheers), and. betray. an ignorance of the 

rinciples and practice of the Governments. of this country. 
lehieers’) Be it henceforth known, and I beg my declaration 
may be recorded and ‘borne ‘in mind, that we are all, and Tam 


heers,)... Lord Palmers; 
overnment had declared 


nce in the position of the two belligerent; parties, and a 


agents in the employ of the Federal Goverriment endeavour- 


obtain evidence, Her Majesty’s Government remonstrated on 
the subject, as would appear in the papers laid before the 
House, and prosecutions had been instituted, and there would 


be’no backwardness on their part in vindicating the honour 


ofthe country.) yi 


lew, I by, Sir J, FERGUSON ecieo. tun 
- . “Sit Bileeh afer ob rving thathe had never fieard if that 
asked, as ithe Solicitor-General had stated | House language so unworthy of it as that he had heard from 
that “it was the intention of H.M. Government to remon-| Mr. Roebuck, said there was no necessity for the Government 
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to use| notice Mr. Kinglake’s contemptuous castigation of Mr. Roe- 
‘ buck, and his anxiety to stamp the latter’s allusions to the 
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The Danes and Germans. 

The mere possibility of the war in Northern Europe draw- 
ing within ite baleful influence the great powers of the old 
world, England included, gives'a pre-eminent importance to 
news of its progress—as to speculations concerning its issue. 
By various ‘arrivals during the past week, intelligence has 
been received down to the 20th ult., from Queenstown. 
Lords Palmerston and Russell have both declared in Parlia- 
ment their firm hope and confident belief, that’ Denmark 
would accept the latest proposal for a Conference, without 
armistice, and that the vexed question would in the end be 
settled diplomatically. Amen; so be it! But the fighting 
continues ; not, indeed, on the vast scale familiar to us here, 
yet with resolute determination on either side. The Allies 
have commenced the siege and bombardment#f Duppel ; and 
have gained several minor advantages. They treat the inha- 
bitants of Jutland with considerable rigour. On the other 
hand, there has been a naval engagement, in which the Danish 
steamers put their Prussian opponents to flight and chased 
them into port. This, however, is but a slight offset against 
the preponderating influence of numbers. The valiant little 
kingdom must finally succumb to superior force, unless there 
be armed interference on her behalf, the chances of which 
seem to diminish rather than increase. Sweden even may be 
ready; but she does not move to the rescue, 

The official journals of St. Petersburg repudiate the fantas- 
tic story of a new holy alliance, that has had a certain news- 
paper vogue. This denial of any such project is accompanied 
by sneering allusions to France, as the grand centre of inter- 
national intrigues, 





The Week at Home. 

Parliament adjourned for the Easter recess, on the evening 
of the 18th ult.; and right glad may the Government well have 
been to obtaia a brief respite from the badgering and baiting 
of the Opposition, which {has plied them unmercifully with 
enquiries and criticisms on the several stirring questions of 
the day, chief among them being those that pertain to Den- 
mark and the United States. But another source of trouble 
has sprung up. It was not without reason that we expressed 
our belief, a fortnight since, that the last was not heard of Mr. 
Stansfield’s connection with Mazzini. The former, by the 
way, must be largely endowed with that personal conceit, which 
is among social reformers so often engendered by elevation 
above their habitual sphere. When first the subject was 
broached in the House of Commons, he spoke of himself as 
“a Minister of the Crown,” being simply the Junior Lord ot 
the Admiralty and not having a seat in the Cabinet. But there 
is no evidence that the Opposition resented this petty assump- 
tion, The move may have been a party one; at least the sub- 
lime tone of moral indignation affected both by Mr. Stans- 
field himself and by the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
seems to have justified the Conservative motion of the 17th 
ult., to the effect that the whole affair “deserved the serious 
consideration of the House.” The two sides were fairly com- 
mitted to a debate, whereof we have but a telegraphic me- 
morandum. Lord Palmerston stuck by his colleague, and the 
result of a division was a ministerial majority of ten, the vote 
being 171 against 161. The real explanation we take to be 


‘| Louis Napéleon does not desire to’ « 
vote Poe pra daetit 
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fy of thel ultra-liberal 
the) 
. , the test vote of the pre- 
ately before the adjournment forthe holidays. Lord Palmers- | 
had placed himself and his office at the 
ment—as though it were not within the Queen’s prerogative 
to dismiss him'! So, we repeat, her Majesty’s Ministers may 
well have hailed a brief respite from persecution. 
Elsewhere is a report of a debate—one among many—on 
one of the dozen international difficulties that have grown 
out of the American civil war. We commend to particular 
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Government at Washington as unbecoming the dignity of 
the House of Commons. When was such delicacy ever 
manifested in Congress? | 

The House of Lords postponed, until after Easter, adjudica- 
tion upon the famous Alerandra case. It is thought probable 
that it will declare itself an incompetent tribunal.—Some of 
the seamen, who illegally enlisted on board the U. S. war- 
steamer Kearsage at Queenstown, have been tried and con- 
victed of violating the Foreign Enlistment Act. But their 
punishment was nominal, the intention being merely to vin- 
dicate the international right, and to give warning for the 
future. Not {so with several Irishmen, convicted of secret 
military drilling. Whether the proved or suspected inten- 
tion was to take service with the Federals here, or to pre- 
pare themselves for the coming movements of the Fenian 
Brotherhood, we are ignorant. Paddy got his full period of 
imprisonment. 

Particulars of the terrible disaster in the neighbourhood of 
Sheffield are given in another column. Grief, charity, and 
indignation, have simultaneously been excited. Subscriptions 
for the relief of the ruined and injured survivors have been 
opened in London and elsewhere. At Sheffield, a public 
meeting being convened to devise sympathetic action, five 
thousand pounds sterling were offered “in a few minutes.” 
And side by side with pity, walks justice. There is a general 
impression, that the engineers of the Waterworks Company 
were culpable ; that the work was not proper for its parpose; 
that they neglected warnings. If culpable, no misplaced 
compassion will save them from severe penalties. 

The Emperor Elect of Mexico—accompanied by his wife 
who is a daughter of King Leopold—has paid his promised 
visit to England. It was brief and unceremonious, extending 
only over two days. On one of these, he dined with the Queen 
at Buckingham Palace; on the other, with the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, at Marlborough House. The King of the 
Belgians, who is making ‘a protracted stay among his British 
relatives, was of course present on each occasion. The Arch- 
duke Maximilian was the object of much interest, and received 
many distinguished visitors, including various members of the 
Orleans family; but we are not informed whether the Roths- 
childs and the Barings took the opportunity of concluding 
that huge Mexican loan arrangement, which had been London 
and Paris town talk for several weeks preceding the date in 
question. Of Mexican affairs generally we shall say a few 
words under a separate heading. 


The Civil War. 

Still once more a comparatively bloodless week has passed 
by ; the military events may be dismissed with a few words.— 
Admiral Porter, U.8., following up the advantage so cleverly 
gained by his co-adjutor, General A. T. Smith, in the capture 
of Fort de Russey on the Red River, duly appeared before 
Alexandria in Western Louisiana; it surrendered without 
firing a shot. General Banks, U.S., is not known to have 
taken the field. For the rest, to use the remarkable words of 
the summary of news by an arrival from Port Royal, “ matters 
in the Department of the South are generally quiet.” Is it 
that the “ anaconda” is stealthy in movement, or that there 
really are no movements to chronicle? The latest account 
add that Natchitoches has also fallen to the Unionists, who took 
four guns and two or three hundred prisoners. 

But however it may be with the Federals, the gentlemen of 
the broken backbone give evidence of lifeandenergy. On the 
24th ult., General Forrest, C.S., with 2,000 men—so the story 
goes—captured Union City, Tennessee, and its garrison of 400 
cavalry, after the latter—so the story goes—had thrice repulsed 
their assailants. The threatened raids into Kentucky have also 
commenced. On Friday of last week, the above-named South- 
ern officer, with a strong force, took possession of Paducah, in 
that State. He was however driven back, with heavy loss, on 
attacking the fort, and was subsequently shelled out of the 
town by three Union gun-boats. According to Northern ac- 
counts, the raiders’ advantage was momentary and dearly 
bought.—On the other had, these Confederate incursions, for 
the raiders are said by no means to have abandoned Kentucky, 
are almost simultaneous with the outbreak of new troubles 
where theygcould scarcely have been expected. Several 
hundred “Copperheads” in Coles County, in Mr. Lin- 
coln’s own State of Illinois, have suddenly taken up 
arms, have done some damage, caused considerable alarm, 
and necessitated the presence of a large military force in 
order to put down this new “rebellion.” Still, there is in 
print the usual maystification about the extent of the 
affair, and an unusual taciturnity regarding its origin and 
causes. Is there any sympathy with the South involved in 
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itt Is there a weariness at the indefinite prolongation of ‘the 
and 
unlimited Taxation ? Or, has this: in been about 
by'the pressure of military rule in the West, which is unques- 
tionably severe, and may be repulsive to men habituated to 
freedom in its widest sense? | Is it moreover in any way con- 
nected with certain secret associations, inimical to the Wash- 
ington régime, whose existence has been often whispered? On . 
these points we are not informed..The journals settle all 
doubtful. points as to the source of these spasms, by 4 free use 
of the term “Copperhead ;” and they are cured, according to 
the same expounders, by free arplication of U. 8. bayonets. 
It has been remarked that we are verging toward a govern- 
ment by Proclamation. Scarcely a week now, that does not 
bring forth one; and on Saturday last accordingly Mr. Lin- 
coln favoured his people with another. It may be termed, 
like an Act explanatory of an Act,a Proclamation, explana- 
tory of a Proclamation. The main object was to cut off C. S- 
prisoners, on parole and otherwise, from the benefits of the am- 
nesty already proclaimed ; we don’t think it can especiall 
interest our readers. 
This is what we proposed—a very brief epitome. Never- 
theless it is fair to add that the daily journals are as full as 
ever of plans and plots, small occurrences magnified, and 
offerings upon the insatiable altar of national vanity. 
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The Kagosima Canard. 
It cannot yet be forgotten that the. most opprobrious epi- 
thets have been bestowed, for months past, on the British Ad- 
miral who commanded in the attack upon Prince Satsuma’s 
forts, on the Civil Commissioner who accompanied him and 
authorized his proceedings, and also on the Government at 
home for not yielding immediately to a partizan clamour 
against these gentlemen, her Majesty's agentsin Japan. They 
were charged with wanton cruelty; and the lives of innume- 
rable women and children were said to have been sacrificed 
by them deliberately and designedly. How the American 
press caught up and magnified the story, must be well remem- 
bered ; as also how oratorical denunciations of England have 
been latterly rounded off, by allusions to the so-called massacre. 
We have protested from time to time against this rash judg- 
ment, and endeavoured to vindicate our countrymen—but the 
charge was plausible and convenient and jumped with the 
prejudices of the national mind, so that, in all its enormity, it 
has taken root as an established fact. 
In the House of Commons, on the 14th ult., Mr. Layard 
on behalf of the Foreign Office, cleared away the mist that 
has overhung the affair in question. There had been received, 
that very day, a despatch on the subject from Colonel Neale, 
and Mr. Layard was permitted to read it. Both the Admiral 
and the Commissioner had, it seems, been annoyed by the 
accusations laid at their door, and by the misconceptions that 
prevailed. Hence the explanatory statement, whereof) the 
main particulars were volunteered by Prince Satsuma’s own 
agents, when they paid, at her Majesty’s Legation and on the 
11th of December, the indemnity money agreed upon. Four 
members of the Legation certify to its correctness; and these 
are the chief points. The population of the city of Kagosima 
never exceeded 40,000. Of these, with the exception of about 
6,000 soldiers, every living soul, every man, woman, and child 
was sent away into the neighbouring villages by order of the 
Prince himself, at the first appearance of the British squadron. 
No harm, consequently, befell the inhabitants. The extent of 
the conflagration among the huts and paper houses was owing 
to the severity of the typhoon then blowing. The town; on 
the 11th of December, was nearly restored to its original 
state. 

This is the native account ; we abstain from comment—and 
also from dwelling on the hope, that this exposure of their 
malicious exaggerations may shame some of our foreign 
abusers, We have no expectation that it will have any such 
effect. Not one in twenty of these will ever chronicle-this 
new and true version, though it be brought under their eyes. 
We must, however, add that Colonel Neale interprets favour- 
ably the effect produced on the spot—which.is of more mo- 
ment. He says that Satsuma’s envoys cheerfully expressed, 
on his behalf, a desire to cultivate social and friendly inter- 
course with the British nation, and’good humouredly and 
gracefully offered presents of fruit to the crew of the flag-ship. 
And this was after the awful bombardment of Kagosima ! 





Bungay’s Dirge. 

Is it surprising, or is it not surprising, that the mere fact of 
the breath being out of a man’s body seems to make his me- 
mory adorable? There was old Joe Hume, for instance. He 
was the butt of Punch, the bore of the House, and a dry and 
hard-headed and cold-blooded Scotchman, possessed only by 
a knack of cutting down estimates and enforcing financial re- 
form generally. Yet, when he died, statesmen and others, 
who had often in life given him the cold shoulder, were 
proud to act as his pall-bearers. Thus it is, we say; though 
we leave the philosophy of the matter to those who have lei- 
sure to study it, caring only to cite another case in point. 

There died, the other day, in Brooklyn, a Mr. Owen Love- 
joy, M. C. from Illinois. Once a minister of the Gospel, then 
a politician, always an Abolitionist per fas aut nefas—he did 
not cross our path until father more than two years since, 
shortly after the affair of the Trent had exhibited the delicate 
forbearance of the British Government when in contact with 
an excited nation. ‘Then it was that we had occasion to deal 
editorially with this Mr. Lovejoy, whom we christened Kill- 
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joy, and whom we reproached for having at the altar of Con- 
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id, that “is disgraceful and blasphemous words were:a 
ple. haar bombast, and conceit.”: Yet when he 
bis: ex-clergyman, who let'the sun go down upon his" 

wrath and enjoined upon his offspring that they should keep 
iy flaming hot—when he died, the Beechers and Cheevers 
et. id genus omne gathered over his grave, and vied with each 
other in embalming his memory and eulogising’ his saint-like 
‘attributes and character. © ” we 
If the Church, then, thus canonize an individual, to. whose 
words a respectable journalist of his own country has applied 
the epithets “ disgraceful and blasphemous,” what may not be 
éxpected of a Poet? And tnis brings us to the object more 
immediately before us—Bungay, the Laureate of the Indepen- 
dent, To that soi disant “ religious newspaper,” in its issue of 


this week, Bungay—“ Phosbus, what a name !”—contributes | "4" 


a dirge in honour of the departed, whereof the two'o 
lines are, in our judgment, unequalled for comprehensive an 
expressive terseness. Here they are: 

Lovejoy is dead, he could afford 

To die, as few men can. 
The beauty and force of this phrase must be perceptible to the 
least intelligent reader. It is matched only by the noble sen- 
‘timent which closes the second stanza, which is, asit were, an 
epitome of the present civil war, and wherein, if you miss the 
innate meaning, your ear can’t fail to recognize the melodious 
charm of alliteration. Trill it out gingerly: 
x The battle’s hum 

Is music set to freedom’s hymn... 
After these two quotations, you will surely recognize Bungay’s 
right to declare, on behalf of himself and the deceased: 

And golden rhyme 
Will hail him hero of the free. 
‘Yet, because Bungay, so far, has only been shown to you 
a8 a poet capable of interpreting facts through the most har- 
monious medium, you must not deem him incapable of the 
highest flights of imagination. Wor daring novelty, for an 
improvement upon “ the everlasting doors,” what can equal 
this conceit ? 
His noble task was nobly done, 
And he has gone to rest 


Where windows of the setting sun 
Swing open for the blest. 


Before the vision of the deceased patriot thus clambering in at 
-one of the peep-holes, 


As, one by one; 
The angels smile upon their guests, 
‘we, pause, overwhelmed with wonder. It was something 
to have raised up the late M. C. to the pinnacle of perfection. 
‘To have chalked out for him a special passage to beatitude, and 
‘to have provided for him a phalanx of welcoming Cherubim— 
this was a task, that in truth demanded a Bungay! 





; Mexico; Events and Rumours. : 

By way of San Luis Potosi, and New Orleans, tidings.of a 
~@isaster to the French have come to hand. The story is that 
‘General. Urags, in the interest of Juarez, has recaptured the 
city of Guadalajara and taken its garrison prisoners, several 
hundred strong. We put no faith whatever in the report.— 
That General Santa Anna, invited by the Imperial party to 
return to Mexico, has been ordered out of the country again 
by the French Commander-in-Chief, is, we believe, a fact; it 
-is not important whether the old intriguer has,or has not, a 
“finger in the new pie. 

Of far greater gravity is the report, to which we give credence 
that the Cabinets of Washington and of Paris have entered 
into a private agreement, by which the former is to recognize 
‘the new order of things in Mexico, on condition that France 
‘does not recognize the Confederate States of the South. So 
tumbles officially all the humbug of the Monroe Doctrine, 
even while Mt. Seward has the face to inform Congress that 
he is not officially cognizant of any attempt to establish a Mo- 
narchy in Central America. This affected ignorance could 
scarcely be equalled among the old world red-tapists, whom 
Mr. Seward’s despatches are wont to treat with such lofty dis- 
dain. 

Nor is this the only odd _ circumstance, in connection. with 

the extinct Republic. It is dinned into our ears, morning, 
noon, and night, that to thwart the Federal Government in its 
operations, or even to differ from it in opinion, is high treason 
‘of the blackest dye. Well, while Mr. Seward is shaking 
hands with France and preparing to greet the Imperial new- 
comer, Signor Romero, the representative and confidential 
agent of Juarez in this country, is magnificently and semi- 
‘publicly entertained by some of Mr, Lincoln’s most zealous 
partisans. We allude to a dinner given, early in the week, at 
Delmonico’s, at which confusion to the new empire was the 
mot @ ordre, and Mr. Lincoln’s fine policy was rebuked in ad- 
vance ! 





British North America. 

A telegraphic despatch was received here on Thursday, 
announcing the formation of a new Ministry. The nameg are 
“given elsewhere; and it will be noted that the Cabinet is 
mainly composed—as was anticipated last week—of the old 
Cartier-Macdonald Opposition, though it will be known asthe 

~Taché-Campbell Administration. The House is to adjourn 
‘till the 3rd of May. 

It has also been telegraphed from Halifax,’N.§., that“ the 
measures” to unite Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
‘Edward Island, under one Government and one Legislature, 
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» ii St, George’s Day and Society. 

|, Again it has been determined, for sundry good reasons, that 
there shall be no public commemoration of the ensuing 28rd 
of April. Yet Englishmen will not permit it to pass altoge- 
ther unnoticed. The members of the St. George’s Society, there- 
fore, and their friends, will celebrate its 78th anniversary, by 
dining together in a social way at Delmonico’s in the Fifth 
Avenue. Tickets can be obtained from any of the officers. 


THE NEW CANADIAN MINISTRY.. 


Sir EB. B. Taché, Premier, Receiver General and Minister of Mili- 
tia ; Mr. Cartier, Attorney General for Canada Hast ; Mr. Galt, Fi- 
: Commissioner of Public Works ; Mr. 


Minister ; Mr, Chapais, of 
ey ae of Agen; Mr. Langevin, Solicitor General 
ir.9 s Mr. John McDonald, Attorney General for C. W.; 


a Campbell, Commissioner Crown Lands ; Mr. Foley, * 
General ; Mr. Secretary ; Mr. urn. 
Solicitor General for Cw.” r 


ENTS SMCs rs 


PMusic. 


Mr. Maretzek is again filling the Academy with the tumult of 
sweet sounds. His fine troupe re-appeared on Monday, when 
“Faust” was given with all its established success.—Wednesday 
also was made remarkable by the rentrée of Signor Brignoli; and 
we most truly rejoice to find that he is himself again. He sang, 
in “Martha,” with even more than his old tenderness, and with 
much of his old power. The apparent break down, then, was to 
be attributed rather to nervous affection, than to any organic dis- 
ease; and it gives us sincere pleasure to be so convinced. The 
Signor’s welcome was enthusiastic ; and an encore in the favourite 
romanza was absolutely forced upon him. 





Drama. 


‘ The memorable event of the dramatic year is the appearance of 
Mr. Edwin Booth, at Niblo’s Garden, in the character of Bertuccio, 
in “The Fool’s Revenge.” It occurred on last Monday night, 
and was celebrated by the plaudits of an immense audience. A 
more truthful, vivid, magnetic performance has not been seen 
upon the stage within the memory of this generation. It evinced, 
at exery point, the strength and brilliancy.of.the actor’s genius, 
and proved him—if any proof were needed—to be the greatest tra- 
gedian of our time, in America. 

The tragedy of “ The Fool’s Revenge” is a three act composi- 
tion, written in blank verse, by Mr. Tom Taylor. Its leading idea 
—that of contrasting the outside show of motley with the inner 
pathos and gloom of awful love and yet more awful hatred—has 
been taken from: Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Le Roi S’Amuse.’’ Its inci- 
dents, however, which are partially new, have been cast in a dif- 
ferent mould from that of the original piece. Thus it has been 
shorn of the obscurity which mars the French version, and, to a 
considerable extent, of the horror which even Verdi’s delicious 
music fails to palliate in the opera of ‘‘ Rigoletto.” Mr. Taylor, 
however, is somewhat presumptuous in claiming, as he does, 
**the fullest right’ to call it ‘‘a new play,” and in pretty dis- 
tinctly intimating that he considers it original with himself. But 
this tone is fully in accordance with the accepted code of drama- 
tic morality. To be famous, in these days of Mammon-worship 
and slip-shod culture, the playwright has only to seize the con- 
ception of a man of genius, and re-work it in another form. No 
questions are asked. The real author is quietly submerged, and 
some eminent Smith or Jones bobs up to the surface of popular 
applause. This practice has come to be, in plain words, a nui- 
sance.. On this occasion, therefore, I, for one, insist on present- 
ing the name of Victor Hugo, as entitled to be associated with the 
tragedy of ‘‘ The Fool’s Revenge.” Mr. Taylor has very neatly 
executed his portion of the work; and Mr. Taylor is admittedly a 
very clever writer. But it would require a good many Taylors to 
make one Victor Hugo, and there is a palpable difference be- 
tween the organ and the accordeon. 

The story of Bertuccio,.as told in this tragedy, is briefly as fol- 
lows. He was first a public notary, in an Italian city, and was 
living happily with an affectionate and beautiful wife. To her he 
was all goodness and love: to the rest of the world—being em- 
bittered by a sense of his own physical deformity, and by the jeers 
of cruel men—he was all severity and sarcasm. Here at once was 
a complex character. Within this ugly temple of manhood dwelt 
@ passionate, tender, noble nature, a powerful, austere intellect. 
One imagines, with awe, the sanctity of love, to such a man—the 
terrible consequences inevitably attendant upon the desecration 
of that love. That desecration came. The wife of Bertuccio was 
carried off by a nobleman, the Count Malatesta. Then madness 
darkened the brain of the deformed, outraged, despised notary, 
leaving him wrecked upon a sea of desolation. When, after years, 
his reason returned, he knew but two things—that his wife was 
dead, and that his whole soul was centred in the purpose of terri- 
ble vengeance upon her destroyer. Thus actuated, he became 
Court Fool to the Duke Manfredi, a bold, bad man, whom he in- 
stigated to abduct the wife of Count Malatesta. The scheme was 
artfully laid. But Malatesta opportunely carried his wife away 
from the city, and left her locked up in his castle; while Man- 
fredi, discovering that his Fool was the watchful guardian of a 
beautiful daughter, determined to abduct her instead of the 
Countess. From this peril, the daughter, Fiordelisa, was. rescued 
by a poet-lover, Serafino, who placed her under the care of Mala- 
testa, in the apartment of the absent Countess. Thence Manfredi, 
assisted by several noblemen, and by the unwitting Bertuccio, 
carried her off to his own palace, where he installed her at an 
orgie. At this point, affairs were somewhat complicated by the 
Countess Manfredi , who, informed by Bertuccio of her husband’s 
conduct, poisoned the wine. Last of all, the fool learned from 
Serafino that his own child was the victim ofhis arts, and that his 
purpose of vengeance had thus recoiled upon himself. In the 
agony of the moment, raging before the doors of the banquet 
hall, he proclaimed the secret of the poisoned wine. The guests 
rushed forth, and with them his daughter—unharmed, Only 





Manfredi fell a victim to the poison, 
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re been a declaratory Resolution. At any rate, it is| This story, as already noticed, has beer skilfully 
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its. effect upon the emotions. In the first act, wesee the Fool 

maturing his scheme for revenge ; in the second, we see him now 

dissolving in tenderness over his daughter and the memory of 

the lost love, now raving, in demoniac glee, over the fancied con- 

summation of his plot ; in the third, we behold his terrible discom- 

fiture, and listem to his frantic pleadings for liberty to save his 

child; and we sympathize at last in his resignation to thc 
Divine Will, so fearfully rebuking human presumption. And 
the terror, passion, pathos, agony of all this is so brought home 
to us by the consummate acting of Mr. Booth, that we alternate- 
ly shudder and weep at the spectacle of such mingled fury and 
anguish. Quaint, but simple and true in his motley costume, sar- 
donic and bitter, impelled by a fierce vitality, he comes before us, 
in the first act, the very personification of misery lurid in the 
trappings of mirth. Then, in the second act, when as a father he 
seeks his daughter’s presence, and tells her the sad story of his 
wrongs, the flames of rage and madness are quenched, and he 
shows us only the great, tender heart, throbbing with a mourn- 
ful, beautiful devotion. Then comes the night scene, before Ma- 
latesta’s palace, in which, with horrid, joyous frenzy, he gloats 
over the abduction of the supposed Countess, and welcomes his 
enemy to perpetual torment. Nothing could be finer than Mr. 
Booth’s expression of this mad vindictiveness. It was as if Alec- 
to herself were raving in Hades. But, rising with the occasion, 
his genius seizes a yet wilder and more awful mood, in the scene 
without the doors of the banquet-hall. His. lightning-like transi- 
tion from frantic despair to horrible glee, on the entrance of 
Morreli, and his wild pleading for admittance to thelfeast, surpass 
description, No language can convey an adequate idea of the 
cruel pathos of his acting at this climax of horror. It wins from 
his audience an irrepressible storm of applause, testifying at once 
to his own perfect art and to their appreciation of the invincible 
touch of nature. I am conscious of writing with unwonted en- 
thusiasm about this performance; but I believe the subject war- 
rants it. If anything in this turbulent and rather tiresome world 
deserves the soul’s recognition, free and ample, it is Genius. I 
Tecognize it in Edwin Booth, and point to this new proot of it in 
his matchless personation of Bertuccio. 

And now to another auspicious dramatic event. 

Madam Methua Scheller closes her brief engagement at the 
Winter Garden to-night, playing Zorlie for the sixth time. Her 
appearauce in English drama has been successful, and will prove 
in every way.a gain. She represents, in Acting, the element— 
seldom seen, but always delightful—of simplicity. Her appear- 
ance, her manners, her spontaneous and graceful gestures, her 
voice, her sweet singing—all culminate in the one effect of art- 
lessness. That is her peculiarity, her charm, and the secret of 
her success. Itappeared to eminent advantage in her persona- 
tion of Lorlie, who is nothing if not simple, and whose mission 
in dramatic life is to be virtuous in order that she may be happy. 
She passes, indeed, through some tribulation; but it is not of a 
very distressing order, and it neither awakens tragic emo- 
tions nor leads to tragic results. She is, in fact, only 
an innocent and pretty young woman, neglected by her 

and quite ready to die of a broken heart in 
consequence, but able to win back her fickle lord b 
the magic of tender song. Madam Scheller easily fulfille 
all the requirements of the situation. In the earlier scenes,.at 
her father’s tavern home, she was, as Tennyson has it, ‘livelier 
than a lark,” and she peeled strange looking vegetables with a 
thoroughly domestic ease; nor could the modest yet ardent pas- 
sion of girlhood be more truthfully expressed than it was by her 
in the later scene with Reinhardt. The same naturalness cliarac- 
terized her acting in the Court scene, where homely truth is 
framed in gilded artifice, and the jewel outshines the setting. But 
her best touches of nature were given in the last act, wher, 
wounded to the heart, Lorlie sinks little by little into desolate 
anguish. Her fitful movements, her broken articulation, her 
management of the letter and the song, all beautifully expressed 
the struggle for an impossible resignation to a cruel fate. And 
herein she suggested the capacity, in her talente, for a higher 
range of character and for the portrayal of more complex moods 
of emotion. To such she must eventually tend; since sweetness 
is apt to cloy, and mere simplicity, apart from dramatic associa- 
tions, becomes at length insipid. Unremitting study of our lan- 
guage, too, will he necessary to her permanent success. Her 
pronunciation of English is still defective in many respects. 

The.play, in which she appeared, invites but little remark. It 
is ae g-ociy German, and peculiarly tedious. It is descriptive 
rather than dramatic, and is needlessly spun out through five acts. 
Its incidents are commonplace, and 80 are its characters, and— 
not to be outof fashion—so is its language. Yet it conveys a 
pleasing picture of the contrasts of life in a German Prineipality ; 
and it will always prove satisfactory to patient spectators, who 
are averse to excitement. In the original German of Madam 
Birch Pfeiffer, it is, I dare say, neatly written, and well calculated 


to affect a Teutonic audience. In English translation it secms 
bald and tame. 

The death of Frank Wood is recorded in the Obituary column of 
this paper. It was not unexpected. The flame of life had long 
been flickering: it went out suddenly at last. To many mem- 
bers of the theatrical and literary professions this will be sad 
news. The departed critic wrote with earnestness, honesty, and 
culture, and won thereby opplange and esteem, The good tellow 
had always a smile for a friend, anda frown forafoe. His me- 
mory will be cherished in affectionate hearts. Itis mournful to 
think that a life so promising should have been so early darkened. 
He was only twenty-three years old, and the echoes of his mar- 
riage-bells had scarcely ceased. I cast a flower 
and turn away. 


Facts and Fancies. 


Oxford has beaten Cambridge, this year, in the University 
boat-race.— —Collisions between the French and Papal 
troops are frequent in Rome. The a oe side with the 
latter; but they would show another front, if their Gallic 
guardians were out of the way. ——The late Mr. Joseph 
Weld’s famous yachts are advertised for sale. They are, the 
schooner Alarm, 284, and the cutter Lulworth, 80 tons.— 
On the 9th ult., the foundation of a new church was laid at 
Carlisle by Miss Burdett Coutts, at whose sole cost the build- 
ing is about to be erected. The Pasha of Egypt has 
submitted the question of the Suez Canal to the arbitration of 
the Emperor of the French, & proceeding as odd as it is com- 
plimentary. Has the Sultan, whose rights are in question, sub- 
mitted it also? T. B. Potter, of Manchester, has 
ordered from Mr. M. Noble a bust of Cromwell, based on the 
well-known mask, and two minatures by Cooper, one belong- 
ing to Earl de bat A The bust is to be presented to the Re- 
form Club. he terrific disaster at Sheffield is described 


upon his grave 
MERCUTIO. ” 
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th , written by Mr. Mo ry H. Throop, and just 
‘published by Mr. James G, Gregory, of this city. 'To'such, 
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To at 
Ej Airapibiramiy sive lag are sal opt 
-Itis the work of an American citizen, evidently cultivated. in 
the law and in lettets, who loves his country, understands its 

institutions, and is’ profoundly solicitous for its pr 



















“welfare. It is a solemn Yoice of admonition, sounding over the | United States, that any commendation or allusion to its con- 


-ewiul strife of brethren—a strong counter-current, breasting | tents would now be superfluous. It is proper however to in- |: 


the turbulent tide of passionate and often silly philanthropical | form our country readers, who may be coming to town, to go 


“rhetoric, whereby the liberties of this people’ ate being so ra- 

\pidly swept towards chaos. We have read it with. mingled 
admiration and thankfulness : admiration, for.its lofty patri- 

- otism, its rioble purpose, its candour and dignity, its strength 
and honesty of logic, its precision and elegance of style: 
thankfulness, that another has been added to the few: Ameri- 
cans, who, in this wild time, have the magnanimity ‘and cou- 
rage to speak for their whole country, and’not for faction. 

Mr. Throop invites the attention of his countrymen to the 
probable future which lies before.them, That future he de- 
fines by reasoning from the experience of. the past, and the 
signs of the present. Commencing with an analysis of the re- 
lations of the States and the Federal Government under the 
Constitution of the United States, he establishes, upon 
which have only recently been questioned, the doctrine of 

-Btate Sovereignty sas to all matters not delegated to the United 
States by the\terms of the Constitution.. Then,’ advancing to 


the present Civil War, he demonstrates that the Government of 


the United States stands solemnly pledged, to the States, and 
before the world, to conduct that war for the restoration of 

the States and the people of the South to their former posi- 
tion in the Union. Next, he ‘illustrates wherein the Govern. 
ment has deviated from its pledge, by inaugurating a new 
policy, under the guise of Constitutional action. ‘Lastly, he 
condemns this new policy, as not only unauthorized. but un- 
wise; and, following it out to its practical results, he argues 
that it can work nothing but mischief for the whole country 
in the future, And this is his statement of the policy which 
ought to be pursued :— 


We must cease to look at the rebellion in its legal aspect, 
and consider it from a political point of, view. € must 
abandon the idea of punishing our adversaries as traitors and 

_disturbers of the public peace, and learn to regard them as a 
people imbued with political dogmas, prejudices, feelings, and 

_ passions, which force, severity, usurpation and humiliation 
will only strengthen, and which can ouly be removed by: the 
exercise of justice, kindness, moderation and forbearance. 
The war must be regarded as a mere instrument to bring them 
within reach of those influences; and care must be taken that 
while hostile action is repressed, the tenacity of hostile opin- 
ion, and the intensity of hostile passion, be not lett undimin- 
ished. And we mustnever forget that we shall ourselves be 
compelled in the end to heal ye wound, which we, shall 
have inflicted upon the pride as well as the sense of justice, of 
a high-spirited people, descendants of our common ances- 
tors, and possessing the same faults and the same virtues as 
ourselves. 

We must therefore utterly abandon the idea that we are 
fighting to accomplish the ends of public justice, to aven 
the injured majesty of the laws, or to repair the defects of the 
Constitution. Still more emphatically must we renounce the 

expectation of attaining, by means of the war, political advan- 
tages to our own section, beyond those which the Constitu- 
tion secures to us; the redress of grievances, real or imagi- 
nary, which we have sustained in times past ; the reformation 
of social institutions with which we have no righttul concern, 
or the promotion of philanthropic objects at the expense of 
others. We must reiterate our solemn pledge that it is waged 
SOLELY “to defend and maintain the supremacy of the Con- 
stitution and preserve the Union, with all the dignity, equa- 
lity, and rights of the several States unimpaired.” And we 
must firmly resolve that when those objects are accomp! 
or when it has been conclusively demonstrated that they can- 
not be accomplished, the war ought to cease, and shall 
cease. ‘ : 

These, as the reader perceives, are conservative doctrines. 
As such they may be unpopular; but they are not therefore 
unsound. We hope they will find favour with the American 
people; and thus that the madness of the present hour will 
give place to peace, on the sound basis of popular rights as es- 
tablished by the wise fathers of this Republic. 





Messrs. W. I. Pooley and Co., of this city, have. published 
A Scriptural, Ecclesiastical, and Historical View of Slavery, by 
John Henry Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
Vermont. It is comprised in an Introduction—incorporating 
the author’s" Bible View of Slavery,” first published in 1861 
—and forty-seven letters, addressed to the Right Rev: Alonzo 
Potter, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, It pre- 
mises that “no blasphemy can be more unpardonable than 
that which imputes sin or moral evil to the decrees of tlie Zter- 
nal Judge.” It then maintains that slavery exists with Divine 
sanction, and has, therefore, always been authorized by the 
Church. It furthermore suggests that Slavery is “a physical 
evil,” which ought to be gradually abolished, with the concur- 
rent aid of slaveholders in the Sonthern States of the Ame- 

‘rican Republic. Its pages are heavily freighted with Biblical 
lore, and persons interested-in-antiquarian researches may find 
it agreeable reading—since it reviews the history of Slavery, 
especially in its relations to the Church, from the days of the 
Patriarch Abraham down to the Nineteenth Centnry. 





We notice with pleasure that Mr. H. O. Houghton, Propri- 
etor of the celebrated “ Riverside Press,” to whom the reading 
public is indebted for some of the finest specimens of printing 
ever issued in this country, has joined the book publish ing 

* fraternity.. The new house will be opened ‘in this city, under 
the title of Messrs. Houghton and Hurd. Boston having here- 
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the round of the Metropolitan Fair, that Mr. Belmont has most 
liberally announced his intention to throw this Gallery open 
for public inspection, during the whole of next week. If in 
tlie midst of tumultuous excitement of all‘ sorts there be still 
any room for love and enjoyment of Art,» crowd will avail 
themselves of the privilege thus offered them, and the Fund of 
the Sanitary Commission will be proportionably augmented. 


It is a comparatively easy matter for men of wealth to con- 


tribute money for a benevolent or patriotic object. To volun- 
teer submission to the inconvenience of making strangers free 
of one’s house, with the same good end in view, strikes us as 
liberality of a rarer kind. 


THE ASPINWALL COLLECTION. 


Since the above was. in type, it has been announced that 
Mr, W. H. Aspinwall has also put his fine gallery of the “ Old 
Masters” at the service of the Managers of the Sanitary Fair. 


It will be open on and after Tuesday next. 


Tue Lats Lorp Lynpxurst’s PicturEs.—The total rea- 


lized by this peeent sale was upwards of £5,000. Amongst 
were some of the most important works of 


the pictures sol 
Lord Lyndhburst’s father, 

and Royal academician, John Singleton rey Most of the 
portraits by him have been secured for the National Gallery 
and National Portrait Gallery. For the former, Copley’s 
grand gallery picture and chef @euore, engraved by Heath, 


and exhibited at the late International Exhibition. “The 


Death of Major Pierson,” for the price of £1,600; “ Head of 


Lord Heathfield,” a study for the picture of the “Siege of 


Gibraltar ;” and the “ Portrait of Lord Mansfield, seated in 
his Robes,” an original picture, and never engraved, for the 


latter. His portrait of Admiral Lord Duncan, the hero of 
Camperdown, was bought by the Hon. H. Duncan, and will 
doubtless become a heir-loom in the noble family of Camper- 
down. From weg 2 the pictures by other artists, the * Por- 


trait of Archbishop Laud,” by Vandyck, was also secured for 

the National Portrait Gallery. The well known family pic- 

ture Mere the portraits of Copley himself, his wife, the 

future Lord pest and Copley’s other children, was 

meee by Mr. Clarke for a thousand guineas.—London Review 
larch 12. . ; 


The Atheneum of the same date says :—‘ By a reference to 
our report of the sale of the pictures possessed 
Lord Lyndhurst, it will be seen that the nation has acquired 
one of the most remarkable works of the En 
‘The Death of. Major ‘Pierson, by Lord Lyndhurst’s father, 
J. 6, Con (Art, Treasures, No, 112, International Exhibi- 
tion, No. 128.) 
desirable “addition to the National Gallery than this sound, 
noble and manly work. It is an irreproachable example of 


by the late 
glisb School, 


It would have been difficult to name a more 


composition, woh ag epee well drawn, full of true expres- 
cident as it is in design.” 


* OUTRAGEOUS PLAGiaRiem.—Mr. G. Grove, Secretary to the 


Crystal Palace Company, has written to the Times to expose 


a flagrant case of literary piracy. M. Emelte Pierotti, who, 
whatever his othier merits, draws very badly, has published a 


large and costly volume called “Jerusalem Explored,” in 
which he has inserted without acknowledgment palpable co- 
ies of plates by Fergusson, Tipping, Robertson, and others. 


e have examined the affair for ourselves, and there cannot 
be a doubt that fig. 1, plate xxvii. has been taken from one 


published by Mr. Fergusson, his work having apparently 
been photographed and then engraved. The very mistakes 


of the original engraver are repeated. So ulso, in plate xxii., 


which, ror to M. Pierotti, Ae photographed, it is a lit- 
tle remarkable that the man was standing there when Mr. 
Graham photographed the place should have remained there 


in the same attitude ever since. In plate xxv. M. Pierotti or 


his agent has copied a plate of Mr. Tipping’s, has mistaken an 
enlargement of the brickwork for a vertical wall, has drawnit 
accordingly, and then has added a section which proves that 
the wall did not exist. There are a dozen such instances in 
the book, all of them not a little hard on the gentleman who 
have given years and hundreds of pounds to the works M. 
Pierotti so coolly claims.— London paper. 





A POET IN A PET. 


Since the “ Mouse’s Petition,” dear to good little boys and 
tls, Mr. Punch has seen nothing more piteous than a Poet’s 
laint, which has just appeared in the Atheneum. It is in- 

deed asort of Singing-Mouse’s Petition. The sorrows of the 
unhappy bard must be deep indeed to cause him to emit so 
lamentable a wail, and we should like to wipe his eyes and 
comfort him, if we can, 

Prosaically stated, his cdse is this, He, Mr. Henry F. Chor- 
ley, being by profession a Poet, was employed to write Eng- 
lish pa or words which he might suppose to be English, 
as a “book” for the opera called Fuust. Mr. Punch had the 


joy and delight of reading these words in his stall at Covent 


Garden, and he recollects thinking that though they were not 
worse than Mr. Fitzball’s lyrics, they were not so. melodious 
as that other Poet’s remarkable strains. But as Faust was 
not sung in the Chorleian dialect, but in Italian, this did not 
matter. But when it was decided that Faust should ‘be per- 
formed, in English, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and Mr. Sims 
Reeves was to be the victim of the Personage .whom Lord 
‘Westbury “ has ‘dismissed with costs,” the unsingable charac- 
ter of the Poet Chorley’s divine verses became a serious fact, 
and in short the ena English tenor was obliged, after vain 
attempts to sing them, to stipulate that he should be furnished 
with language adapted to the music, and to the expression of 
the various passions of Dr, Fuustus. Such words were ob- 
tained (there must be another great poet in existence, in addi- 
tion to Fitzball and Chorley, and who shall say that this is not 


Eo st Mr, Sims Reey e dj\ 
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terations,” the honour and glory of them remained to 


the distinguished historical painter 
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16 lea ypographical distifiction, it’is'to be | Poet the Second. He has borne the laurela, vicar ‘ 
| presumed that New York. now seek supremacy in this | spe, ak now. pageyiet eR foe bia pensive ow, 
department of book-making. lempe the hen my wherein Of esteemed ira 
ov» Site Arts... '|the town sdmtres ia not altogether 60 bad an artist as sho 
S hanictmmemeal 6p.5 $81 aedur. would be if she were worse, or in similar acridities He.com- 
od onlay THM, BERMONT GALLBRT....., }plsins, with a sweet and fonching, Sadness, that Mr. Reoves, 
:We have so. often spoken im these columns of the above-| His effusions and sang those af the other Book, At os bs or 

named Collection of modern Pictures, as by fer the best in the 


peals to the public, it would be rude, as well as unkind, not to 
notice his hard case. ; 29 2 
us Si noe been pe how beat: to samniegt _ but aoe 
woes w refuse assuagement, w time 
can cure. Shall we scold Mr. Sims Reeyes? It certainly ad 
very hard-hearted in him to refuse’to spoil a great part,in the 
fate of which his own reputation and the interests of the the- 
atre were at stake. He should have felt for the Poet, and 
struggled through his unsingable lines, If the result had been 
failure, and the singer had. ged his fame and the opera 
had got drawn, the manager had Jost his money, and the 
company had been disbanded; never mind, there would have 
been balm in Gilead, and also in Columbia, for the Poet Chor- 
ley’s inspirations would have been sung. But Mr. Sims Reeves 
would have artistic words,and the Poet wails: Poor dear 
Poet. Will he dry his eyes and be pleased if Mr. Punch looks 
into the book, and takes out one of the dear little songs which 
the Poet Chorley has written? . Let us try :— 
“ Who needs bidding to dare 
By a trumpet blown? 
Who lacks pity to.spare 
When the field is woan ? 
Who would fly from fos 
Tho’ alone and last ? 
Or boast, he was true 
As coward ht d 
When peril t 2°? 

There now. Is not that. pretty and. musical, and is n° 
“blown” a neat rhyme to“ won,” and is not the first questio® 
lucidly put, and is it not sweetly true that a coward might 
boast when peril is past, and when a foe is alone and last, 
would it not be absurd to fly from him? Comé, Poet dear, 
out of an opera-full of gems like this you can afford to let a 
few be sacrificed to the absolute necessity of having the opera 
properly sung. That's well—we are calmer now? 

What? A fresh outbreak! What’sthematter now? Rest, 
rest, perturbed poet. What ie it? “Mr. Santley (the admira- 
ble Valentine) found that he could not niake the Poet’s words 
in the dying scene effective, and got others.” Nay, this is pil- 
ing up the pene agony, Pelion upon Ossa. “Punch feels 
unequal to do more in the comforting line. Here are the two 
leading artists of the English stage uniting to protest that Mr. 
Chorley is not a lyric poet. We give up, All we can say is, 
that he had better take the opera-house, and come out, himself, 
as Faust, singing his own divine poetry, and afterwards he 


can give his candid opinion of himself in the Atheneum— 
Punch, March 12. ; 


é i 
UNIVERSITY MUSCLES. 


Athletic exercise is, beyond all doubt, on the’ increase in 
England, The last fifty years have seen country sport after 
country sport develo ped into a science by itself, and from a 
‘science pesricg almost intoa profession. What the rifled ar- 
tillery of to-day is to Mons Meg, the bowling{of the Maryle- 
bone and Surrey clubs is to the bowling of their great d- 
fathers. Football was once a rural, pastime which villagers 
played in the thickest boots, and with, the least possible artis- 
tic skitl. It is now a game with a code as carefully drawn as 
the Code Nepoleon; and rival schoolmen quarrel over its 
niceties in the columns of the Field newspaper as grave Doc- 
tors of Divinity in the middle ages, disputed in some of the 
more delicate points of a theological thesis, The cause of the 
change, for change there is, is not owing to the fact that John 
Bull is more muscular than he was, nor is it owing to the in- 
vention of muscular Christianity by the gifted author of “ Hy- 
patia ;” though that philathletic theologian has laboured long 
and earnestly at the muscles of the various Christian graces, 
in order to bring them into a perfect shape that may be pleas- 
ing toa healthy Christian eye. But Mr. Charles Kingsley 
might have gone on for ages preaching the glories of our 
earthly frame, and investing a country gentleman’s outdoor 
exercises witb a goodly religious halo, if it had not been for a 
material alteration that swept about the same time over the 
face of England. The real Reformer of athletic games is Vul- 
can—the god of the iron railroad. The most ardent Christian 
athlete would soon tire of playing cricket by himself. On the 
other hand, the days of coach travelling would make the life 
of a systematic cricketer a weariness to the flesh. It is the 
railroad that enables club to meet.club on the cricket field; 
meee yam to perform their missionary circuits; and the 

xford curate of one ee to lead his rustic eleven against 
the team of his friend the Cambridge curate twenty miles 
away. The consequence of locomotion and competition 1s to 
cultivate and bring out the fine points of the various games ; 
and to elevate each into a region of scientific certainly and law. 
It used to be a matter of chance whether Tom Brown, in the re- 
ligious fervour of his innings against the neighbouring eleven, 
made five runs or made fifty. His chief care was in all pro- 
bability to put his trust in Providence and to hit hard. Things 
have altered now. The laws of hitting and bowling have been 
discovered with precision and nicety ; and something more is 
necessary to make a fortunate cricketer than a good eye and 
a tolerable amount of Roman virtue. 

Competition in cricket brings competition in other things 
along with it. Between Oxford and Cambridge men a yearly 
struggle is now wont to sake place, not merely on the river 
and cricket field, but in the billiard room, the tennis court, 
the racket court, and last, not‘Jeast, in running and in jump- 
ing. Before many days the Putney eights will race one an- 
other before the eyes of half London, to the intense delight 
and excitement of hundreds whose happiest reminiscences 
are stirred by the sight either of the light or of the dark blue 
ribbon. <A less fascinating though oaeeny classical contest 
last Saturday Was to be seen in the Christ Church meadow, 
between the champions of either University. Flat races, hur- 
dle races, high and broad jumping, and a steeple-chase of a 
mile and a half over a stiff country, decided on the claims of 
either Academus to be considered the centre of athletic prow- 
ess. Silver medals were presented to the winners; and it is 
pleasant to be able to relate that an equal number of those 
rizes fell to the lot of Oxford and of Cambridge. This 
riendly contest is a novelty in the history of the Universities. 
A few years ago and there was nothing of the kind to be 
found in either of them, far leas was there any attempt to mea- 
sure the respective muscular fame of the two together. The 
change denotes progress. Athletics are daily becoming less 
ef a recreation Paid more of a study and a business, Soon 
there Will be an ‘athletic as well a8 a classical tripos; the se- 
nior bowler of the University will be as envied a man as the 
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“be an élegant of ft, unless” have time sooner or 
later to Sake yooh? a Ierophiet.” On the whole, then, 
men lose something by the increased popularity of 
out-door ganies. It is more t than ever it was to serve 
two masters. The genius of cricket used to require only the 
sacrifice of an hour or day. He now offéring of 
body and of soul as well. This is where the doctrines of mus- 
- cular Christianity come in and comfort us. “Be good, dear 
child,” git phet of the school, “and let who will be 
cleyer.” evute doubt that excellence at cricket is more 
compatible with moral than with intellectual eminence, and 
while a ‘first-rate cricketer can hardly expect to bea t 
philosopher, there is no reason at all why he should not be a 
good man. Such will be the ble reflection of all who 
watch the two Universities growing as well in muscles as in 
mind. The cultivation of the muscles is now a profession in 
tself which may well occupy a mind of moderate calibre 
through the whole of a long and a well-spent life :— 


“But ye, 
If ye should never see my face again, 
Pray for my muscles; muscles make the man, 
Not mind, nor that ‘ confounded intellect,’ 
Nor anything but muscles. Walk and pra: 
And a a ts of beer,—for so 
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the world, 
Walking God’s earth and drinking bottled ale, 
Grows in superior manhood day by day.” 

The above is from one of the London weeklies of the 12th 
ult. ‘The subjoined extract, from another, gives the par- 
ticulars ; ; 

The selected champions of Cambridge, accompanied by man 
friends, on Saturday last at Oxford. The puoesed. 
ings commenced with a flat-race of 100 — which was won 
by halfa yard by Mr. Darbyshire of Oxford. In the high 
junp, Mr. Gooch of Oxford, and Mr. Osborne of Cambridge, 

th cleared 5 ft. 4in., but another inch proved too much for 
Mr. Osborne, while Mr. h cleared it handsomely. The 

uarter of a mile flat-race was won easily for Oxford by Mr. 
arbyshire.. The hurdle-race of 120 yards with 12 flights was 
won by Mr. Daniel of Cambridge, a well-known cricketer, 
and Mr. Wynne Finch, also of Cambridge, came. in_ second. 
The long jump, like the high jump, was won by Mr. Gooch of 
Oxford. This was a considerable disappointment to the 
Cambridge men, as one of their representatives had done 18 ft. 
in. at ery but both failed at Oxford to get as far as Mr. 
h’s 18 ft. The hurdle-race of 200 yards with 10 flights 

was won for Coatbetaes, like the former one, by Messrs. 
Wynne Finch and Daniel, Mr. Finch Leng | Mr. Daniel for 
first place, after a splendid race, by 1 foot. The great event 
of the day was the one-mile race, for which two competitors 


appeared on the part of Cambridge and three for Oxford. The | near: 


contest for the first phe f between Mr. Lawes of Cambridge 
and Mr. Eannam of Oxf Mr. Hannam made two gallant 
efforts to pass Mr. Lawes, but failed, and was beaten by 4 
yards. The day’s gs closed with a steeple-chase 
over a mile and a half of country, with a brook and some stiff 
fences. The Oxford men were favourites for this race. All 
the runners cleared the brook beautifully. Going up the hill 
Messrs. Garnett ond Webster of Cambridge took the lead and 
kept it to the end. Mr. Grant of Oxford came in third a 
long way behind them. The result of the whole contest was 
highly satisfactory, seeing that each University carried off half 
the prizes. Oxford won the high jump, the long jump, and 
two short races. Oambridge won both the hurdle races, the 
mile race, and the steeple-c As hurdle-racing includes 
jumping as well as running, and as long races are a better 
test of quality than sort races, it seems to follow thatthe most 
desirable prizes were those which fell to Cambridge. 


—~@——_—__—_ 
“ OVERFLOWN WITH A FLOOD.” 


Since the sun went down on Friday, the tragedy of Holm” 
firth has been re-produced on an enlarged scale in the neigh 
bourhood of Sheffield. A Yorkshire valley has indeed been 
converted into a vale of tears, and the homes of industrious 
multitudes have been swept away as completely as the dwell- 
ings of the ancients referred to by the Temanite—“ which were 
cut down out of time, whose foundation was overflown with a 
flood.” Who that strolled along the sides of the Loxley and 
Stannington Hills a few days ago, and marked the placid and 
picturesque appearance of the huge artificial lake, could have 
conceived that these quiet waters were desiined shortly to 
devastate the smiling valley beneath, and to emulate the hor- 
rors of the primeval ter oN 

The hills formed two sides of a triangle, the base of which 
‘was supplied by an immense artificial mound, forty feet thick, 
more than eighty feet high, and three hundred yards long. 
An area of seventy-six acres was thus enclosed, capable of 
holding one hundred and fourteen millions of cubic feet of 
water. At the time of the catastrophe it wa not quite full. 
Estimating the contents on Friday night as equal to 100 mil- 
lions of cubic feet, wé have a quantity exceeding 600 millions 
of gallons. Our standard for the imperial pound avoirdupois 
is obtained from the gallon of water, which is known to weigh 
ten pounds. Hence 6,000 millions of pounds may represent 
the dead weight of the water in the Bradfield reservoir at the 
time to which we now refer. Even with these enormous 
figures before him the uninitiated reader woyld scarcely con- 
ceive the prodigious pressure which was every moment bear- 
ing against the gigantic dyke, which alone held back the ar- 
tificial flood from deluging the adjacent valley. To addtothe 
peril the wind blew fiercely, and dashed the imprisoned wa- 
ters against the dam, which thus had to bear more than the 
simple pressure due to the immense weight of the water. The 
reservoir stood at the head of a deep gore, spreading down- 
wards towards the populous town of Sheffield, and thickly 
dotted with tactories, forges, and dwellings. Thousands of 
the adjacent population lay down to sleep that night in as 
much peril as if Vesuvius itself had formed one of the Pen- 
ae and was ready to burst into one of its wildest 
eruptions. 

as there no indication of the impending catastrophe? /It 
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‘| clés cease, nature is made to speak, and the fallin 
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THE ALBION. 


. The: voice of the 
t was heard for many.years before the fountains of the 
great deep were brakes pp and the windows of Heaven were 
opened. Angels Sodom on the evening 
terrible sunrise, mea) pas the ue heavens. 
writing ap on the wall of the” palace, 
thearmy of the Persian entered. ‘he ancient superstition of 
omens was not without a substratum of truth, homeres Seely 
overlaid with folly and fraud. In modern times, bine! in 
§ Quick-siiver 
us of storms and tempest assurely as an angel-voice from 
ven. “Was there po wanning, then, in the valley of Shef- 
field on Friday night Aw went forth that all was 
not right. At dusk there came‘friendly messages to many a 
cottage door, saying thet the dam was not sound. Hundreds 
were thus warned 
their lives. Late in the a@ young farmer, g to 
fodder his cattle, saw an ugly crack in the very centre of the 
prea aw ct . he “ re out of water” has been a ne 
verb of peril of ages. e young agriculturist expt 
fears to one of the officials. Workmen were hastily fetched, 
and measures. were at once improvised to prevent any out- 
break of the wa‘ Shortly before midnight the workmen 
on the embanknient finished the task assigned to them; but 
efforts were still made by another ‘party to lower.the depth of 
water in the reservoir by drawing off ‘as much as was practi- 
cable into another channel. Preparations were made for 
blowing up 4 weir, so as to-make another outlet: for the flood 
A body of navvies.were drilling holes ina. rock for this pur- 
, when it is said there came a furious gust of wind, shak- 
ng the cottage of a labourer on the margin of the dam. The 
man’s wife looked apprehensively out of the windows, and 
saw the foaming flood leaping through. the earthy barrier, 
while a terrific and confused roar, like the din of the heaviest 
thunder, made known tliat the giant flood was hastening to 
its work of death. 

Flight was now all but impossible, even had the imperilled 
multitudes been prepared for it. As it was, the doomed ones 
were asleep. Quietly they Jey ewan down to rest; ter- 
rible was their aw &. A farmhouse, with all its occupants, 
was swept away at a blow; not a vestige of the homestead 
was suffered to remain; even the cows, 14 in number, 
perished. Desolation could not be more complete. In one 
place a whole wood disappeared! Trees, haystacks, cattle, 
wrecks of houses, implements of husbandry—men, women, 
children—all went whirling down in one tumultuous torrent. 
Away went the dark waters, hurrying every obstacle with 
them, “The roar was heard far off by wakeful ears; but what 
could it mean? It was a dreadful sound; but who could tell 
its signification? On went the flood, tearing away houses 
with their foundations. Whole rows of cvutt disappeared, 
and left not so much as “a wreck behind.” An entire village 
wes either swept away or laid in ruins. In some cases—pro- 
bably lying nearer the margin of the flood—life was spared. 
Some there were who, being aroused by the strange commo- 
tion, found their retreat cut off from below, and with frantic 
efforts broke through the roofs, where they shivered and trem- 
bled in the cold night wind until succour came or the wild 
flood subsided. The very gardens of the cottagers were swept 
away or buried in mud. At Neepsend the little plots thus de- 
stroyed are said to have covered 900 acres. From the reser- 
voir to Sheffield was.a distance of six miles, and fearful was 
the havoc along this route. The sentinel at the barracks 

early experienced the fate of the guard at Pompeii. As he 
paced. near the outer wall the roar of the flood broke upon his 
ear; in a few seconds he was battling for his life amidst mud 
and water, and, despite the alarm which he raised, two chil- 
dren were drowned in the barracks, while their parents were 
dragged out seemingly half dead. At Sheffield itself the 
sound of the torrent was heard at about a quarter-past twelve. 
At first there seems to have been a hissing kind of noise, then 
a loud, long, terrible roar, and the flood burst in on the low er 
parts of the town, demolishing bridges and swelling the stream 
of the Don with the accumulated waters, thickly strewn with 
the debris of that woeful ruin which had transpired above. A 
considerable ee of the town was inundated, some lives ap- 
pear to have been lost, and a sad destruction of property is 
reported among tradesmen and others. At daybreak the ter- 
rors of the calamity became more distinctly known, and the 
fearful sacrifice of life in the upper pert of the valley became 
the subject of rapid rumours mingled with deep commisera- 
tion. The swollen river also told its tale in the wreck of pro- 
perty and the frequent corpses which went floating by on the 

urbid stream. Far down the river the inundation spread, and 







telis 


the destruction of growing crops will help to swell the total 
loss consequent on this heart-rending visitation. 
It is a poor and heartless philoso which can look on this 


Sea Of ruin, and talk of it as an awful retribution and a chas- 
tisement for the blundering and shortcomings of huntan art. 
What had the poor sufferers to do with the imperfect work- 
manship or defective management of the Bradfield Reservoir ? 
The engineers escaped, and death came on those'who were 
irresponsible. It there has been blundering and shortcomin 
anywhere, these offences are to be proved by evidence an 
properly visited—not by the ‘laws of nature—but by the laws 
and institutions of. ty. Fault of some kind we fear there 
must have been, either in the mechanical construction of the 
reservoir, or in the precautions propér to such a e of 
power.—London Standard, March 15. 


Accounts from Sheffield of later Gate state that 178 bodies 
have been recovered, but 258 persons are returned as dead or 
missing, and consequently there are 80 bodies which have been 
washed down the stream, and will probably not be recovered 
till after the lapse of many days. 


————_+—_~_ 
MR. SALA’S BOOTS. 


The reading world of England has by this time become ac- 
quainted, I suppose, with the strange and marvellous advén- 
tures of Mr. Guy Livingstone’s boots, Mr. Guy Livingstone’s 
account in “ Border and Bastille” of the perils and the abso- 
lute misfortunes he encountered through the ptirchase in Lon- 
don of i ser of military jackboots has been widely read and 
much admired in the United States. It is clear that Mr. 
Tiringmone’¢ boots, and those boots alone, brought him 
grief. But for those confounded nether ents, he would 

ever have attempted to force the Federal lines, and never 
ave been lodged in the Old Capital prison. Bombastes Fu- 
rioso defied to mortal combat whoever should dare to displace 
his boots; but it was through putting his boots on, and not by 
taking them off, that the clever English novelist who is best 
known by the title of his best work fell into the hands of 








doleful durance 


the Northern Philistines, and was by them cast into the 
of that Old Capitol—once Senate 


n time, and bya prudent retreat secured -| by 
afternoon 
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fot thet my remembrances of the Army ofthe 
winter quarters between Brandy Sta- 
House,'will ever and inseparably be 
with, a of boots. . When’ I left, England for 
all my ‘who. had crossed the Atlantic said 
, “Take whatever boots you may require with you. 
| America are dear and very bad.” I followed 
this advice to the best of my ability ; but still, to a certain 
extent, I found that I had oned without my host. I had 
never contomplated a visit to an army in the field. Active 
campaigning Pisce ‘to be not my forte; nor did you, when I 
t+ me to send home accounts of the pomp, 
or.circumstance of glorious war, or descriptions of the 
general camp, pioneers and all. Ifever I seek the bubble re- 
py m, it will not be at the cannon’s mouth. Circumstances 
wever, proved propitious for a visit to the army commanded 
General Meade. : 


I. was hound to start on a Monday morning for Brandy Sta- 
tion ; 9nd on the previous Saturday—the yeny Stunden of m 
prepoteion to the hagas at the White moe fiend 
who was inspecting my modest campaigning equipment 
out, “ Good gracious! you don’t mean to say that you're go- 
ing to venture down to the Army of the Potomac without 
boots?’ I mildly pleaded that I had several pair of double- 
soled, elastic-sided, or lace-ups with me. “ Those things are all 
very well in their way,” he said, decisively, “ but they’re not 
boots.” I was reminded of Brummel holding the lappel of 
his friend’s garment between his finger and thumb, and put- 
ting the query, “ Do you call this thing a coat?” My boots 
were not boots in the Potomac sense of the word. They were 
pumps, fe ees er papouchesyif you will, but not boots. 
The boots had to be bought. The soil of Virginia, pow- 
dery and friable in the best of weathers, ig converted in win- 
ter-time into a clayey, clinging mud, of astonishing depth and 
dreadful consistency. To cope with that mud, nothing but 
“army boots” are of the slightest use. I went and bought a 
pair. The maker, a German, to whom I was introd , and 
with whom I of course shook hands, let me have a pair, as a 
great favour, for twelve dollars—say two guineas. Ido not say 
that these boots were expensive. There was an immense quan- 
tity of leather about them. That leather had apparently once 
formed part of the hide of a rhinoceros. These boots reached 
more than half-way up the thigh. They were square-toed, 
and the toes were at least six inches across. The soles were 
of amazing thickness and hardness. I never saw such a pair 
of boots in my life.. They threw the much-vaunted artificial 
aoe meme of Furioso far into the shade. They were more 
prodigious than the boots of a life-guardsman. The Postillon 
de Longjumeau might have expired with envy at beholding 
them. No Brighton riding-master ever boasted of such a no- 
ble pair of boots. They were large enough to have belonged 
to the husband of a large woman who lived ina shoe. They 
were seven-league boots. They were incomparable. I had 
them ‘paid all over first with linseed oil, to render them sup- 
ple, and next I had them thoroughly coated with waterproof 
dubbing to mak e them impervious to moisture. Thus caulked, 
seamed, and paid, they smelt abominably. I dared not, how- 
ever, put them outside my room door at Willard’s, lest some 
member of Congress, maddened by the beauty of form and the 
majesty of proportion they presented, should nocturnally an- 
nex them. So I had to keep the boots in my bed-room, and 
was all but asphyxiated by their odour. 

There was a good deal of conversation that night in Wash- 
about my boots. Into one family where I was on fa- 


inieneine I was asked to bring the boots, in order that théy 


a be inspected and criticised. I came home rather late, 
and the last acquaintance [ passed on Willard’s staircase, go- 
ing to bed, called out, “Going to the front to-morrow, hay? 
Heard all about those boots.”—Letter to“ Telegraph,” Feb. 14. 





THe SHAKSPEARE TERCENTENARY.—The Council of the 
National Shakspeare Committee had a meeting on Tuesday, 
at which arrangements with respect to the approaching cele- 
bration were reported. The festival will commence on Thurs- 
day, April 2ist., when there will be a Shaksperian musical 
ees at the Royal Agricultural Hall, in which Madame 

mens-Sherrington, Miss Emma Heywood, Miss Julia 
Elton, Mr. Sims ves, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Geor 
Perren, Mr. J. Benedict, and a choir of 2,000 voices, will 
part, and for which Mr. G. A. Macfarren has composed a song 
and chorus. The 22nd will be signalized by a concert at St. 
James’s Hall, and a new Shakspearian masque on a grand 
scale. On the day itself—Saturday, the 23rd—we are to have 
Shakspearian readings, special dramatic performances, and 
banquets; and on the 25th a “ monster entertainment” will be 
devoted to the working classes. 

The Stratford-on-Avon Committee have also published a 
programme of their commemoration entertainments, to be 
given in the great Pavilion, which, it is stated, is capable of 
renee persons. On the 23rd there will be a banquet, 
the tickets for which are sold at a guinea. On Monday morn- 
ing, the 25th, the “ Messiah” will be 
leadership of Mr. Mellon, and with Mademoiselle Tietjens, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley, 
for the singers. This will be followed in the evening by a 
concert, supported by the same artists, with the addition of 
Madame Parepa, Miss Arabella Goddard, and others. On 
Tuesday evening, “ Twelfth Night” will be performed by the 
Haymarket company, including Mr. Buckstone’s and Mr. 
Compton's admirable impersonations of Sir Toby Belch and 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek ; after which, Mr. Sothern is to ap- 

in “a short, one act entertainmeut, of pecular construc- 
tion.” On Wednesday evening, Mr. Fechter and his Lyceum 
troupe are to act “Hamlet.” On Thursday evening, “As 
You Like It” will be given, with Miss Helen Faucit in the part 
of Rosalind, and Mrs. Keeley, Mr. Creswick, Mr. W. Farren, 
Mr. Compton, Mr. Chippendale, Mr. James Bennett, &c., for 
the other characters. e celebration will be wound up 
on Friday evening by a d fancy dress ball; tickets by 
voucher, one — he dramatic programme is good; 
though we confess to a lurking—perhaps a prejudiced—wish 
that Hamlet had found a more national representative.—Lon- 
don Weekly, March 12. 


A. VauaBLE Suscexstion.—I have often wondered why 
the Americans, who, since the commencement of this war, 
have shown themselves only too glad to avail themselves of 
hints in. military ation and equipment, not indeed 
from us, but from the military nations of Continental Eu- 
tope—who have dressed up the hobbledehoys of Brooklyn in 
the snowy turbans and scarlet breeches of Zouayes, and the 
“bhoys” of the Bowery in the tunics and plumed hats of 

ee eee pe Mi net mee the pp of one 
no foreign force whose constitution and discipline they 
adyantageously follow. Why don’t they get up a fly- 
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rformed, under the 
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of Cossacks? N ¥ they are Cos- | endanger the lives or property‘of the peopl — | piece of the most 

sefis ofthe Don or of the Ukiaine, of Massachusetts or of| 3% Workdsroe eee eee Bien fe he thle seorece oe enact aa a shoe oF the 
wralaggt Nemymeery means. 2 he love Hs. wrotge 0 reeves 784 an _ | provi at red by painting over it with a bright green, 

sian sick in Sebastopol during the Gries 4 war. They built , that have attention—in Francs maf cane how much Mr Se ae Fo gs Tat pdlaeer : 
at least one gunboat for them. turned’ our-Ambassador e erection.of an Enfffish théatre. It is prop piece; and bis make-up as a shabby Shakspeare is v fare 
away from 2 and our Consul. away, from New theatre stapeet arebitecterel besiety: should be be tin Paris, for | ny. ‘Phe actor indeot, wens the badlonse amused bur is ig 
York, tor g afew vagabonds, sans foi ni loi, to fight | the ne more especially, of the. master-pieces, of the | by a misuse of his art into which Mr. Sothern must not let - 
against the Russians. “They have been lately feasting and | Eng “Grams, bat also, at various = pea of the year, of the | the merited success of his Lord Dundreary tempt him.—Zea- 
lionizing perhaps the ugliest set of Kalmoucks that ever wore | most efféctive plays in the German, Italian and Spanish ‘| aminer, March 5. ata 
the naval uniform. Let acorps of Dosseaisa te organized, by | tory—all, of course, by companies selected from the hoe ye 
all means. Give them the baggy ; , the boots of| countries named. ‘The Prospectus asserts that there is fair} _T#® Att-EnéLanp ELEven mm AvsTRatia—The present 
untanned leather, thé “monstrous. caps of ‘Astracan;‘the high-| prospect, in what it terms the ‘“ modern. Babylon,” : for et season has proved one of the most interesting on re- 
peaked saddles, and the interminable. lances. of the heroes } the success of such an rise; and reckons confidently on |CoTd in this colony. The advent of Parr’s All-England 
who have lately been distinguishing themselves in restoring | ample patronage, fromthe’ Empéror downwards. Ifthe pro- Eleven has given a stimulus to the game which is likely to be 
the of “order” at Warsaw. Mourit ‘them on‘ ject should ever bemealized, Paris will have one of the most{Of lasting benefit; and, apart from the opportunities of instruc- 
little ponies ; above all things, let it not be omitted to furnish’ magnificent, luxurious, and comfortable theatres, half play, | tion their play bas afforded our colonial cricketers, their visit 
them ve good, post, tapering shongst “whips -@ Ud “Russe, |half club-house, Lande the = has-ever seen. Up to this mo- aun to be SS . oretder ene ane for, if 
w men, women, an dren who dispute | m however, ve only the gorgeous erewith speaks r, ward, or more 

ae ivan pesos, the Cossack cope A one op bedeasied rks — ‘erate probably Calin, will be retained by me Metropolitan Club. 
service to nm cause. It eto. talk about. - REMARKABLE A = D e e Eng cricketers in Melbourne the 
ton sod humanity in Se complexion, this content has come és et Logiiatare roeny. Mr Wolfe re payed upol | were féted on ail sides, and they have severally justified the 

: ose agreeable cable figmen ve lon ~ a member 
since been thrown overboard. “ War to the bitter end” b » Merhes 


> 


played in this colony was with 22 Victorian players, on tlie 
the Federal mot d@ordre.. The whatanehiedeed ep | fe ee of ‘his fellow members announcing his | Pronnd of the Melbourne Club. ‘The game commenced on the 
Cc i wa: P| death. The despatch bore the name of a prominent gentle-|7.+ of Janu and, having lasted four tea 4 
the harbour of Charleston with stones—we expect, by the | man, and no doubt was entertained of its genuineness, Ac- anaes samen icainaniae Beer tic se ays, 1 ted in a 
way, to pass Charleston his very, afternoon,and a gunboat of | cordingly thé announcement: was formally made both in the] tie which ses Re ye Ba erererereicerh apr are bat- 
the blockading squadron ore in sight—who iave cast | House and the Senate. The customary eéulogies were pro- ios! Remuera hi ths taal the fo ene da 0 ant e. The 
shells full of a od ge u ee have burnt | nounced and resolutions, adopted, and both: branches of the | SF"), Englishméa; ss when the’ stum oS wae 6 in favour 
up, ravaged, an — r Bn ob ma : pres a celerity Legislature journed, the House having previously ordered. wanted oniv eight rans to win with si ps ; ol > fall they 
and completeness to w wd eration‘of the Palatinate | the hall in which it sits to be draped in mourning. This oc- = ~ Onadienginer tate oi 3 c “4 et a. and 
re En a Caan Pans ae te [cure on nada, the ix nant, Tadge whet the tr | he gropnd, my Yo remaed, wane Here cons, 
expediency of enslaving the periame pesonets whom the| prise of the, members must have been when, on Saturday |. 4 (re Kleven agsee that it is superior to Lord's ang ny me 
chances of wer have a 4 “7 their hands, and setting | afternoon—two days later—Mr. Wolfe, in his own proper|tie Oval. The finest of weather favoured hd equal to 
them to work at road and fortification making—this go-ah person, entered the chamber snd took his aeat! The fanmal tl pal eg - mater na M play. 
and yee peg «| nana need not feel squeamish gings of the room were.soon removed, and the members before: the y tion. ae ~~ 42,000: e rae a , and 
about fitting out a few he ny - Sag lances with a roving | were equally prompt in tearing off the crape which they had for poh tage the ground. “Th t feat cr — paid 
licence to rob, ravage, and kill.” The-engaging manners and | resolved to wear for the period of thirty days.’ Of course Mr.) was the wicket-kee ct Little whieh to ee 
pb ane ea obtain on the - the Don might be | Wolfe was much gratified to see and read of the estimation im | "soni ‘since he ts mi i ee eg mer we 
8 propriately ee to ne ppahannock and the| which he was held, but he was gtill getter pleased with the | .0.in this point and the battias af Hayward Sthepeane 
spidan. be. — is ak really valuable suggestion. I | consciousness of his continued existence. Nothing has tran- pete ae sgneete sob hag Ans, nee and Carpenter. 
Sel cena cance aie on cee of he ag ang spin wits retirenes to the authicr of the hosx. wickets for five hours, and in justice to snastliteleeeianens 
atone for any evil I may inadvertently have spoken of| jaraL AccIpENT IN THE HUNTING Fretp.—On Monday, [i= USt be stated it took them that time to make 120 runs. {t 
the ss great, a free, anda glorious land.--@. A. | as the Quorn hounds were hunting near Willoughby, a ferris | S°°™8 yt ime ‘cones Soares _ here = Ps tow 
Bisla'e Letter, Tb. Me sp Se dishoon wall kas which marred the whole jty's sports Vish team which visited this colony, but they are inpennt: 
Tue Porz’s Trara.—A letter from Rome in the Temps|> oo ~y. ooo tat l_known for many years with the abové}iy superior as batsmen, and their play throughout was a 
contains’the following :—“ The festival of the Goldea Rose is | ROU2ds, was riding @ young chesnut thorough-bred ; when greet treat to all lovers of the game. — Letter from Melbourne, 
‘an 
M 





- 4 the hounds found he became very unmanageable, and finally 
approaching. That day is called, in the ecclesiastical style, fe ri : . on hi . 25. 
Letare,‘ Rejoice,O Jerusalem!’ Thé rose is hot given every need Oe ee ee © See he ee R. Coakies Kzan.—We regret to state that the overland 


. : Y |career. His bold rider, however, did not lose his nerve, and “ 
va aiken ‘aa Bas “The Empress Eu re ie ytnlg me no accident might have occurred had there not been unfortu- | Mail brings intelligence that. Mr. Charles Kean has been suf- 
J ’ 4 


ella of Spaix’have both received it nlereeiee Vi nately a plough right in his track. The horse, who had his fering from a serious illness, At one time fears were enter- 
ifs 





: head up, did not perceive it, and a fearful fall was the t.|tained as to his recovery; but letters received. from Mrs. 
kept the Golden Rose in his own family, given to Cesar and | phe atiatniian prin was taken up insensible —— Kean, dated the 22nd January, state that her gifted husband 
Lucrezia Borgia, his son and daughter. VIII. of Eng-'| veyed to a neighbouring farmhouse. but he never rallied, and:| WaS then out of danger. The illness of Mr. Kean has,how- 
land received it with the title of * Defender p the Faith. died in a few hours. The horse was killed on the spot by | Ver, put an end to his engagements in Australia, the doctors 
— error prevails.concerning the tiara worn by the Pope; | one of the iron handles entering his body. This accident | being unanimous in recommending: that so'soon as he can be 

t is a tall, conical, close-fitting cap, having:om it three CroWN8 | has cast quite a gloom over the neighbourhood, as the de-|¢moved with safety he must leave Sydney for the Mauritius. 
laced above each other, the whole surmounted by a@ cross. | peased was much respected and beloved by all who knew | This would be a step in the-direction homewards, it having 


ntil the time of Boniface VIII; in 1300, the tiara of the Ro-|):. elton been Mr. Kean’ inal intention t 
man Pontiffs had but one crown; Boniface added a second, Wish. 2G. Baatunes, ( SD, SVS oe he ofemund Yet. ail as ‘Marek om = 


probably to signify bya crown over a crown his sovereignt 


: - Tue Danes anpD GERMANs.—The correspondent of the — 
over Kings. A-French Pope, Benedict XIL, added the third. | 7._\, ; ASOMINABLE Goop-NaTuRE.—There is somethi 
Certai tical att ibuted to bi for doing, Times affirms that in the entire army in Alsen there is not a a e 18 ething very 


- ‘ man who cannot read and write, that the mails are brok- | Pathetic and utterly futile in periodical spasms of New 
= is yy to pe go poder _ Bes _ en down by the mass of letters sent and received by the army. Fork indignation with ov ded cars and omnibuses. 
» meh: se . t, cee ah ere a «00 © | Most of the men, it must be remembered, are yeomen belong: Brave!” said a caustic critic ae saw people crowding into 
SS the ope rial empise, aud'the me ea e tiara | ing to the reserves, small freeholders with whom Denmark is | 24 Omnibus when it was Brave, indeed! Why, we 

ge yy ies officiating he pons covered. Other correspondents less friendly to the Danes| Americans haven't pluck enough to keep the thirteenth man 
But during the service it is placed on cin cok the a still affirm that in Jutland there is no poverty, that the entire |OUt ofanomnibus.” But we are trying very hard to do it. 
T 










replaces it on his head. Al people is one of the healthiest, best fed, and happiest in the| We have actually sent a petition to the’ Legislature asking 


re Ee ae Te tae ae tee ene ct suits | world, with bams overflowing with prodice and farms with | ttem to do what we don't dare-to.” Let us hope the Legisla- 
4 , 


: ; ture will reply that if twel 
or eight, since the great schism, have passed successively to each stock and poultry. It is on this race that the South Germans, ply twelve New Yorkers can not keep out 


" . the Hungarians, and the motley savages who make up the| the thirteenth from an omnibus, or if twenty in a car choose 
Bap te Denar of nV an eal PORE: | Asan amy ra tobe et fons Matabal von Wrangal bs | emu et yrany othe tony he yt yd 
H F "* informed the Danish Gener at he evy req! ons . ; 

areneney, comtaines Cees Sate ok snend a a es throughout. Jutland, which means that the whole peninsula| But even if the erence passes the most solemn laws our 

a wf pr ig Rien 3 tT y - en great value, | ij] be scientifically plundered. The country, we fear, is|°W2 abominable good-nature will prevent their enforcement. 

“9 y » gave angers unfitted for guerilla war; but every man in Jutland has| We shall squeeze and crowd, and feel sure that the thirteenth 

ost all | been drilled, and this threat will recruit the Danish ranks ay is stews to S00 a dying Lop bey ‘t ng race a a or 

: - . on? ve | more rapidly than a conscription. will encounter some frightful calamity if we do not suffer him 

. oe yay = x Neutra A h- Fae usta, huge on, P to get in. So in he will get, and sit upon the knees, and grind 

old tiaras were used, as well as a superb emerald tees i rd CLERICAL ILLIBERALITY.—The recent judgment in the the feet of the chicken-hearted fellow -citizens, and then jump 

Geusece SIL The Sencieen it is called is Ent in Privy Council is beginning'to bear fruit, and the first sufferer off at his street and run crowing in to his wite, My dear, no- 

ante yin of the Papacy. Tt ae oe fia mae a ‘dentee ia Mi. Jowett, the Regius tessor of Greek in the University body dared to keep me out of the car!”—Harper’s Weekly. 
mad aired several re) one.of the-contributers-to the now celebrated ~vo- . . 

poy 4 — war poe! ii — ao aes | Ee lume of “ Essays and Reviews.” For eight years Mr. Jowett|_ [non Riss anp Wooven Sxrv.—The clipper ship John 

oat ta @ eight is ib we alb of id. ables Is. and dia. | 28S beenfilling the Greek chair in the University at the mise- | 2+dgett, 770 tons register, arrived at Spithead yesterday morn- 
monde! "Tele Gaza is rarel a The Nanoleow tars &- | rable stipend of £40 a year, and the stipend bas remained at |!9& from the Cape of Good Hope. At the Cape she lay at an- 

an ake enn what » Pope whtin 1885 a Was | this figure ever since the time of Henry the Eighth. “ While chor 16 days. She made the passage thence toSt. Helena in” 
uf Boul cont another weching Saad worth about 800 coor {some other Professors were exercising their legal right of tak- | '° days. She made the passage thence to St. Helena inten 
The three caneiah shee raball a tisra aresimilar, while in the | 128 fees from their pupils, Mr, Jowett,” says a contemporary, | 4#y8, where she anchored for two days, and thence she com- 
Sianohens. cum Gainane Gites. ih.coahene tanee rect © | « had continued to work for love, and has been content with | Pleted her voyage to Spithead in 85 days—makizg 45 days 
an The to x the enotn eiudiat at ties ee the rewafal of seeing his classes numerously attended, and} Uoder canvas from the Cape. The weather was very fine 
. P , gic Sapp knowing that his exertions are appreciated by the students.” | throughout that whole voyage. The John Lidgett is anovelty 

—— To remedy this wrong the University authorities proposed to in naval architecture, she being the firet vessel built in the 


several millions of francs, By that treaty the Papacy 
the tiaras. After the French Concordat Napoleon I. presented 








Powbrr MaGazinzs NEAR Crtres—The chief of the Ord-|increase the salary to £400 @ year, but. the clergy throughout | 2¢W!y-introduced plan of @n iron frataing with wooden uter . ; 


nance Bureau of the Navy Department has called the atten-| the country have voted agdinst the proposition, which has planking—an iron ship with a wooden skin. She is of hege 
tion-ef Congress to-a matter which interests very deeply the | been defeated by a considerable majority. No stronger proof | Capacity for stowage, and her officers report her to be an \- 
people of Portsmouth, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, and | need be cited of the general alarm which prevails amongst the ceedingly fast ship under eater having surpassed in speed er- 
this city. It seems that great powder magazines for the use of | rural clergy at what they regard as the heterodoxical senti- | TY vessel she has fallen in with on the outward and the home. 


the navy on the Atlantic border are situated adjacent toall these | ments of the Greek Professor. The opposition was inaugura- ward voyage. On her outward voyage she had as cargo 1,100 \ 


large cities. The magazines hold onan average five hundred | ted by Dr. Cotton and other Heads of Houses and Canons of | tons of railway iron, and southward of the Cape met with 2 
tet powder each, while the one at Mesteats Monroe con- Christ Church. The affair has excited great attention in Uni- | Very severe cyclone gale, in which the cargo shifted and the ship 
tains three thousand barrels. This is exclusive of the gun-| versity circles, and has been productive of much controversy. | Went over on her beam-ends, in which position she lay for 
powder stored in the large cities by private parties, and for | —Huropean Times, March 12. some hours, with her starboard rail under water. The poop 
the use of the army. The chief of the Ordnance Bureau cabins were destroyed and everything movable swept away, 
states that should, by any accident, one of these magazines ex-| Mr. SOTHERN’s BunxkuM.—The theatres have been deserving | ¥ et such was the om aleck. strength of the ship that she took 
plode, it would level the adjacent city to the ground. When | success lately and obtainingAt. The only mistake made since |! 20 water elt att » BOE an y B sack. Ee slightest strain 
we reflect that owing to the war and the constant necessity for | we disc them last has been: Mr. Sothern’s appearance at |12 ®0y part , the <a fone wedi sh veld . Had she been 
supplying naval vessels with powder, these nes are en- | the Haymarket, in a “ piece of extravagance,” called Bunkwm | 2 ordin coart The Shin’ v7 A ° en oy probabilit 
tered daily, the risk to a great city like New York is some-| Muller which, although he is clever enough in it to maintain | b8ve foun! i © ships at aes - —- al 
thing fearful. The explosion of one hundred and forty bar-| his popularity, is‘ step backwards instead of forwards. A ca- | the most or ow mo ——. th _ anenor — ghed and 
rels of blasting powder on the East river at the foot of|ricature should at least bea caricature of something. Bun- the topsails ney = ‘ e moet A erie done by 
Seventy-eighth street, early last summer, shook the whole | kum Muller is a caricature of nothing. There is an intention, | *team, for whic eameh =a ¥ His mn 4 +4 pay yea 
island and was heard as far north as Hartford. Fortunately, |of which Mr. Sothern makes the most, to provoke mirth by |Fo% furnishes an‘ample supply of distilled, water.—London 
that of the city is uninhabited and no lives were lost..| incessant tripping up of the false sublime with the ridiculous. . 








But the explosion of two or three hundred tons of powder | Bunkum Muller seems to have been meant for a gushing dra-| Corron CuLturE In THE West Inpres.—We are glad to 
) 


would probably level every house in New York city, and | matist with a scolding wife and nothing better than a penny | see. that Mr. Barnes, M.P., for Bolton, has been endeavouring 
cause a destruction of life and property it is appalling to con- | pickwiek te console him, except the bust of Shakspeare which | to enlighten his constituents upon the cultivation of cotton in 
template. A few enterprising rebels, who cared nothing for he takes into his confidénte and whiclr is the only other per- | the West Indies. He has bought an estate there, one of the 
their lives, might-by firing one of these magazines, cause more | son who appears with him upon the stage. But the incidents | old sugar plantations which have declined under the operation 
damage to the cities of New York and Brooklyn than would | that represent the story of the piece are not witty extravagance, | of free-trade; he has cleared and plaated it, and will tell the 

a year of war inflict upon the confederacy. This is a matter | they are flat nonsense, and as the author has not been content | men of Bolton whether the speculation pays next year. Tne 

which should be at! to both by the state Legislature and with his antithesis between Bunkum’s mind and the small | experiment is thus incomplete; but some problems have been 
the city government. ig; posaible ‘that all the proper pre-| things’ of life with which its aspirations are feurround-}resolved.in attempting it. It has. been argued that free ne~ 
cautions are taken; but it is clear that-mo:inofe powder |ed gnd infested, but makes Bunkum plmaelt tinually a not work; that they require the tion: of. the’ 

7 cutie aan ofa “fort into thie 


. Barnes has discovered a substitute for this shittp” 


con 
should be allowed in. atiyiOf. the a es adjacent to the conflitting into th of hiscbur-}iash. ‘ 
larga Cities thanwould Suda din gualias necualiion cub aah lesque of fervour, there is no character or caricature, but a| incentive in fair wages, money payments, and regularity of 





the House, having gone home, a despatch good report which preceded them. The first match they ” 
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‘White to play and mate in 3 moves 


Soreniox 20 Prosi No. 738 





me Black, was prepared for it or not. Also, the most epproved Cool It requires no artificial heat in applying. Dissolving readily when 
Wie, P king applied to the 
- P R8 pie tok BS 6 Stove, Fire-place Heaters, Kitcheners, Blodgetts Galvanized Ba- 81 Bleecker St. and 268 4th Avenue 
8. ito ERG 3% P ee kers, Laundry Stoves, Summer Ranges, &c.,&c. Iron Ham Boil- By Mail, 25 Cts. y 
Seweey b P to A ers, Iron Sinks, Cauldron Kettles, dic., dec. Schooley’s celebrated Gai IMBREDE'S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPEK AND ENVE- 
6. P the P, mates mane apne miasties Mil and Siste Mantles b hod ctamitad co ool vne trede trom the 
followin ingenious and instructive model gum eof the Zvans | 17 Steet vaalety, at Wholesale an tio th~pehscars.* " ecliindiiee asus Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms 
oon tiie ord in the —_ analysis of th af opening in Mr. few doors cast of Broadway, New York, : won for themselves mo mes seputation! wha bo ea mi 
’ thologie Schachaufgaben.’ GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Pa d Envel 
whites Blaek. White Brack. JOHN SUMNER. marked, single initial, from A 80°, te very. usefel "Price only 
1 Pte Ka PtoK4 18 P toK R56 
3 Kite RBS. gk 183. | 19 43 Ks gioke : Fe: Monk for, se oe er and: Consumpitves. GIMBREDE'S inimitable styles of Wedding Cards sre much’ 
8 Be ey piekeP-. [aKttOR BY ° Kt the kt week's notice, % tla 
BPteQBs  StcQR4 93.Btke Kt.  PtoKk WATSON’S HAND-BOOK. OF CAL STRENICR AND GYM- 588 BROADWAY. 
6 Rto Q 40! Pie Pe MQtoQR8ch KtoK NASTICS, contains a greater variety of valuable exercises which 
+ ics... KBtoKts 24 Gittuaxie RtksR eave as preventives of and ose for disease than any other “LUXURIANT HAiR FOR ALL © 
8 ., PtoQs | BtksBP,ch K toB2  dipter y of the movempats arp of "yaluable in o cases of F Fluid 
+4 ae Gite Kis P'ch K to Kt 3 ae jent ipated Bowl ome, ead pro an 3 id Liver 1 fitording re- Benes s eHair ce anger Restores and Dresses Hair. : 
oe (8 Bike K ' a7 fe : toa’ lief to Constipated roving of great service in cases of "i c Dy «in'5d 0 6i6 Ud So besscedade Bestin the World. 
» ‘Kies Bite R 3 a Getieral Muscular Bogle ow sand Hair Work................ New Improvements. 
13 Q m tok 2 3 PtksP Btks P The Exercises Be oy ee the » the regulation of associated, and the eqnal Surpass all others. Cheapest, best and most reliable, Try! Be 
13 3 3% Bs 80 KB toK4'‘chK toR 4 development of antagonistic group of Muscles. They combine | © ° W. BOG 
M4 Pio Gs SI QBioKs Piok ns [bOI saloyment with boaly exertion. » Price 61.75 ee ee 
15 G¥lg et toQKt |s : to Kes a2 to] K Kt p) SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., THE ORIGINAL SG 
’ ? PUBLISHERS, 
V7 QEttoKtS | 34 Rmates No. 180 Grand t New York. HIRAM ANDERSON, 
SLaventen —Tax Outs Garett ron * Sick. BRITISH NATION | 
thoes norte Hoeportiant decree he ten) TIPE ASSURANOB ABSOCIATION 
of the medical profes- ' 
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Pupil inte Dr. Harris of Baltim: a pe 
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rts | Every ‘Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
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Dramatic Comedy, in four acts, by M. Vaequerie. 


ae assured, without charging any extra premium therefor, 
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“NIBLO'S CoNouRT SALOON. 


SATURDAY, > APRIL 2, 1864. 
“SJ BRAN BAUDRY, 
/ Rlayed for the first time, im Paris, November 18, 1888, 


written: en Graver, Faye, Chol and ae Pr 


Doors open at 7¢: curtain raises at 8 o'clock precisely. 


bs prepa Grotto;-and-Conservatory- of-Rare-Plents oa 









April 2 


— ote wd “pvp: CLARKE, 20 oars x ° mt 
“NURSPREMAN AND FLORIST, Me 
BROADWAY, suits tau Below Bleecker ay 
Breaaway: and heventy-oeveuth Street, 
Not Mileoomingdale. 
Bout ae ae CROSSES, 
REATHS OF FLOWERS. 
Pirst Premium ia Stands and Hanging Baskets, 
Gold Fish, Globes, &o., &c. ' 
Weddings, and Fun 


ond - ne pee Trees, Grape-Vi i 
’ of every choi vale 1; Blower Seeds, 


: Ge rders by Mail it wil reste” 
ETORAL FLOWERS, ALL THE YEAR ROUND. ot 





Remotes the theatre at No. 623. Broadway. 


' NIBLO'S CARDEN 8 
Commences at 734. 
LESSEE AND MANAGER...... sass WM, WHEATLEY. 
Engagement of the TOUNG. AMBRIOSM Cingedien, 
EDWIN BOOTH, *, 
fete eens geecmerempesrc > 
THE FOOL’S: REVENGE;' no bes 


ad tpn Aap irae cat wh 
prec te dei 3 Wem we { 


ART EXHIBITION... o 
VERY FINE. COLLECTION OF NINETY FIRST-CLASS 
A PAINTINGS, by over Fifty of the most Celebrated French’ 
and German Artists. Selected for and consigned to 8. P. AVERY, 
of this City. Now on Free Exhibition, day and evening, until the 
night of Sale, SATURDAY, April 9th, at the OLD DUSSELDORF 
GALLERY, 548 BROADWAY, - 
Catalogues ready and sent on fart rat to iH. ™ Leeds, 
23 Nassau Street, N.Y 
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To know where yon can get a Magee Furnace or Stove that will 
warm without otherwise changing the atmosphere, that shifts ashes}, 
without dust; that keeps fire the whole season by simply reple- 
nishing; that consumes less fael with the same amount of radia- 
ting surface; and that regulates perfeetly the consumption of fuel 
to the temperature required, so that ‘with a Furnace or Stove 
sufficient in the coldest weather, you need have no more heat, or 
consume more coal than you require in moderate weather. Also, 
where you can find a Range that would be an ornament in a Par- 
lor; that bakes and roasts perfectly in both ovens at the same 
time ; that is complete in itself, with no brick oven flues to pus- 
ale the mason, or dampness to perplex the cook, and that caa be 
placed in any room where there is a flue, whether the chimney 








Offices, {one Regent Pace London. 
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Capital and Surplus. .... i... .0.-++.-++:.+.$3,160,000 
Losses already paid... .........6.eeeeeeeees 1,000,000 
Annual Income. ............... Rely St. 860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
GHO. M, ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U.S. and Canada 


ARMY SHIRTS! - , ARMY: SHIRTS: 


Janam PARRISH'S. SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, New’ Tork. 
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sone Dress Bhirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $86 and 


"e fekanetl “MRS. CRIPPS’ 
SPRING STYLES OF BONNETS, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 
at 
812 CANAL STREET., 


OCTOBER AFTERNOON ON LAEE GEORGE 
Exhibiting under the auspices of the 


“METROPOLITAN FAIR, 
IN AID OF THE 
SANITARY FUND. 
At GOUPIL’S GALLERY, 772 Broadway, from 9 A.M. until 
P. M.. Admission, 25'cents. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION... . 


The best preserver and beautifier in the world for the com- 
Be convinced, it requires byt one trial. 


LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH 


# everything that has cver been attempted. No toilet is 
perfect wi without. this traly wonderful beautifier. d 


Depot, 483 Broadway, 
ca orerraoaré. 
; BURKE'S. SPRING.) 0 
STYLES OF CENTS’ DRESS HATS 
NOW. REaDy. 
Standard Price.......... emounatd - »$5. 


MILITARY EQUIPMENTS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
210 BROADWAY, 
Corner Fuiton Street. 
CHAPPED HANDS. AND LIPS 


Cured ina few hours, and the skin made delicately soft and white 
by the use of 
Tadman & Co.’s 
CAMPHOR CAKH WITH GLYCHRINE. 





ug mou" W £9 























BOWERY. 
Bel re of the large Golden Eagle.) 
LISHED TWENTY YEAR 
GRAND OPENING 7 f 
or 


A aaie CARPETING! 


ENGLISH ROYAL ‘Lvi AGIOUS RALESTOOM x 

C. . 
"nea Bue HREE PLY om ms DOUBLE SUPERYINE OAR 
ania ;and PLANO COVERS, hg 


CHURG aad MASONIC CARPETS 
vo ORMPLDOR OIL cb yt 
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MIRAM ANDERVOY 
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